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Straight Plays 


+ARTS ‘Tem, 3334). Members only 
Evs. 7.30 (Ex. Mon.), Sat. & Sun 
Commencing 10th June 
TIME TO SPEAK 





5.0 & 8.0 


COMEDY (Whi 2578). Members only 
Tues., Wed., Thurs.. Fri., Sun. 8.0 
Sat. 5.40 & 8 40, Mat. Wed. 2.30 
TEA AND SYMPATHY 
Elizabeth Sellars 


HAYMARKET (Whi. 9832) 
Evs. 7.30. Wed.. Sat. 2.30 
THE CHALK GARDEN 
Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies, Edith Evans, Felix Aylmer 


NEW (Tem. 3878) 
Evs. 7 45, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
SUMMER OF THE SEVENTEENTH DOLL 
Ray Lawler. June Jago, Kenneth Warren 


OLD VIC (Wat. 7616) 
Evs. 7.15, Thurs. & Sat. 2.30 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 
RICHARD Ill 


PICCADILLY (Ger. 4506) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
A DEAD SECRET 
Paul Scofield, Megs Jenkins, Laidman Browne 


tROYAL COURT (Slo, 1745) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
THE CHAIRS 
THE APOLLO OF BELLAC 
LOOK BACK IN ANGER 
Commencing 18th June 
THE MAKING OF MOO 





Comedies 





ADELPHI (Tem. 7611) 
Evs. 6.20 & 8.45 
THE LOVEBIRDS 
Ronald Shiner and Dora Bryan 


ALDWYCH (Tem. 6404) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
JANUS 
Googie Withers and John McCallum 


CAMBRIDGE (Tem, 6056) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
A MONTH OF SUNDAYS 
A. E. Matthews, Jane Baxter, lan Hunter 


CRITERION (Whi. 3216) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THE WALTZ OF THE TOREADORS 
Beatrix Lehmann, Walter Hudd 


DUCHESS (Tem. 8243) 
Evs. 7.30. Thurs. 2.45, Sat. 5.15 & 8.15 
THE BRIDE AND THE 3ACHELOR 
Cicely Courtneidge, Robertson Hare, Naunton Wayne 


GLOBE (Ger. 1592) 
Evs. 8.0. Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
NUDE WITH VIOLIN 
John Gielgud, Kathleen Harrison, Joyce Carey 


HER MAJESTY’S (Whi. 6606) 
Evs. 7.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS 
Barry Nelson, Leslie Dwyer, Timothy Bateson 
+PHOENIX (Tem. 8611) 
Commencing 4th June 
SIX MONTHS’ GRACE 
Yvonne Arnaud, Michael Shepley 


Please confirm theatre times from daily press. 
Note: Shows marked + will have their first 
performances during June. 


ST. MARTIN’S (Tem. 1443) 
Evs. 8.0, Tues. 2.45, Sat. 5.30 & 8.0 
PLAINTIFF IN A PRETTY HAT 
Hugh Williams, Andrée Melly 


STRAND (Tem. 2660) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.30 
SAILOR BEWARE! 
Peggy Mount 


+WESTMINSTER (Vic. 0283) 
Commencing Sth June 
DEAR DELINQUENT 
Anna Massey, David Tomlinson, Joan Haythorne 


WHITEHALL (Whi. 6692) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. 2.30, Sat 
DRY ROT 
Brian Rix, Basil Lord, Leo Franklyn 


5.15 & 8.15 





Thrillers 


AMBASSADORS (Tem, 1171) 
Evs. 7.30, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.15 & 8.0 
THE MOUSETRAP 





DUKE OF YORK’S (Tem. 5122) 
Evs. 7.30, Thurs. & Sat, 2.30 
THE HOUSE BY THE LAKE 
Flora Robson, Andrew Cruickshank, 
Alan MacNaughtan 





Musicals 





COLISEUM (Tem. 3161) 
Mon. to Thurs. 7.30, Fri. & Sat. 5.45 & 8.45 
DAMN YANKEES 
Belita. Bill Kerr, Betty Paul, Donald Stewart 


DRURY LANE (Tem. 8108) 
Evs. 7.30, Mats. Wed. 2.30, Sat 
FANNY 
Janct Pavek, Kevin Scott, Ian Wallace 


5.15 & 8.30 
Robert Morley 


LYRIC (Ger. 3686) 
Evs. 7.45, Tues. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
GRAB ME A GONDOLA 
Joan Heal, Denis Quilley 


LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH (Riv. 4432) 
Evs. 7.45, Thurs. 3.0, Sat. 5.0 & 8.15 
HARMONY CLOSE 
Zack Matalon, Louie Ramsay, Bernard Cribbins 


SAVILLE (Tem. 4011) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed. 2.30. Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
ZULEIKA 
Mildred Mayne, David Morton, Peter Woodthorpe 


+SAVOY (Tem. 8888) 
Commencing 6th June 
FREE AS AIR 
New Julian Slade Musical 


VAUDEVILLE (Tem. 4871) 
Evs. 8.0, Thurs. 2.30. Sat. 5.0 and 8.0 
SALAD DAYS 


WYNDHAMS (Tem. 3028) 
Evs 8.30, Wed. 2.30, Sat. 5.30 and 8.30 
THE BOY FRIEND 
Anthony Hayes and Patricia Webb 








Revues and Variety nig it 


=) 





APOLLO (Ger. 2663) 
Evs. 8.15, Wed. and Sat. 5.15 and 8.15 
FOR AMUSEMENT ONLY 


FORTUNE (Tem, 2238) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat 5.30 and 8.30 
AT THE DROP OF A HAT 
Michael Flanders and Donald Swann 


GARRICK (Tem. 4601) 
Evs. 8.0, Wed., Sat. 5.45 and 8.40 
LA PLUME DE MA TANTE 
Robert Dhéry 


\ 


eee) 


HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.45 
THE DAVE KING SHOW 
Dave King and Shani Wallis 








PALACE (Ger. 6834) 
Evs. 8.0, Sat. 5.30 & 8.30 
THREE FROM ROME 
Intimate Revue 


PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
Evs. 6.15 and 8.50 
PLAISIRS DE PARIS 


ee 42 box offices 
under one roof... 


The Crazy Gang and Eddie Gray 
If you’re not addicted to theatre 
hunting, and the pavement gets harder 
COVENT GARDEN — "y the farther you walk, you’ll see the 
OPERA AND BALLEI point of booking seats at Keith Prowse. 
Ballet Season closes 22nd June Just imagine dialing 42 Theatres and 
+SADLER’S WELLS (Ter. 1672) most sporting events with one number 
yng —you can you know, by dialing 
Season closes 8th June HYD 6000—because if your first choice 


___ Commencing 17th June for one week : is sold out you merely state your next 
at . panama ih ee COMPANY and so on until your seats are booked. 
ymmencing 24th June > we ; : . 
WEIGH NATIDMAL Gr=inn GHORANY Keith Prowse have direct lines to all 


theatres, so it only takes a minute or so. 

Sys. 7,20 It’s all so quick and convenient that 

ITALIAN OPERA SEASON if your time is worth anything (not 

forgetting telephone calls) you’ll not 

be out of pocket. Why not open 

LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) an account with us too? 

6.15 & 8.45 Mats. Sats. 2.40 

Until June 8th HOWARD KEEL 

June 10th for 1 week EDDIE FISHER 

re 53h ha! aStaves® YOU WANT BEST SEATS 
ete % A BALL” 

with JOAN REGAN WE HAVE THEM 


HIPPODROME (GER. 3272) 
6.15 Twice Nightly 8.45 
DAVE KIN 
in “THE DAVE KING SHOW” 
with SHANI WALLIS 
and great supporting cast 





Opera and Ballet 





STOLL (Hol, 3703) 











PRINCE OF WALES (Whi. 8681) 
5.15 Twice Nightly 8.50 
A New Fabulous FOLLIES 
“PLAISIRS de PARIS’’ 
Sensational Spectacle! 
Five of the World’s Most Exciting Girls 











HYDE PARK 6000 - BRANCHES & AGENTS 





PITLOCHRY 


FESTIVAL THEATRE (APRit 20—OCT 5) 


SEVENTH ANNUAL PLAY FESTIVAL 
Stage Premiere of THE MAYERLING AFFAIR 
(R. F. Delderfield) 

THE LAST TRUMP WHERE STARS WALK 

(James Bridie) (Micheal MacLiammoir) 
MR. KETTLE AND 
ROOKERY NOOK MRS. MOON 
(Ben Travers) (J. B. Priestley) 
50th Anniversary Production of 
THE PLAYBOY OF THE a WORLD 
(John M. Syn 
Plays directed by JORDAN. LAWRENCE 
Settings by Gillian Armitage 
Concerts Art Exhibitions Restaurant 
Send 6d. in stamps for complete brochure 


Scotiand’s Theatre in the Hills 





BRISTOL OLD VIC 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


Principal: DUNCAN ROSS 


Auditions for full time Acting 

and Technical Courses com- 

mencing Autumn 1957 are 
now being arranged. 


For Prospectus and details apply to: 
Assistant Secretary 


Bristol Old Vic Theatre School 
2 DOWNSIDE ROAD 
BRISTOL 8 











- . a 
Join Now ! 
The Hovenden Theatre Club 
Garrick Yard 
St. Martin's Lane, W.C.2 
Covent Garden 0660 
The club that specialises in rare classics and 


first showing of new plays - plays that cannot 
be seen anywhere else, old or new. The only 
Club where members may take part in free 
discussion and see rehearsals while having a 
drink at the bar Members 7/6 only 
Licensed small bar open daily 
5.30 - 11 p.m. Sundays until 10 p.m. 
Details of performances advertised in “What's 


Managers and Agents cordially invited to 
performances. 








The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 
Under the distinguished patronage of: Donald 
Wolfit, ; Abraham Sofaer; Margaret 
Halstan; Hedley Goodall; Jack Lynn (of the 
Pasadena Playhouse, U.S.A.) 
INDIVIDUAL DEVELOPMENT IN ACTING. 
SPECIALIST TRAINING IN BROADCASTING. 
Two Full-Time Male Scholarships Available 
25 Brunswick Rd., Hove 2, Sx. Tel: Hove 33587 
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Cover Portrait Robin Lloyd, Peggy Ashcroft and 
Jane Wenham in As You Like It. 


(Picture by Angus McBean) 





Portrait 
of the 
Month 


. iis 
a AY 


RAY LAWLER 


author and star of “Summer of the Seventeenth Doll’, as he appears 
in the réle of Barney Ibbot at the New Theatre. Mr. Lawler’s play, 
with its all-Australian cast, is an overwhelming success in London, 
repeating its triumph in Australia, where, after being originally produced 
at Sydney by the Australian Elizabethan Theatre Trust, toured with 
spectacular success. ‘“‘Summer of the Seventeenth Doll’ is the first 
Australian play to be presented in London and, incidentally, the first 
play by Ray Lawler, who has other plays to his credit, to have 
achieved success. An illustrated feature and review of ‘“‘Summer of 
the Seventeenth Doll” are also included in this issue. 


(Portrait by Angus McBean) 





“I enjoy 


Ovaltine 
and thinkit , 
excellent” {| 


says 


JOAN GREENWOOD 


Star of Stage and Screen 


Miss Joan Greenwood 

in the play “Bell, Book 

and Candle”’. 

Photograph by Angus 
m x McBean. 


UT of a large volume of unsolicited testimony to the exceptional qualities 
of ‘Ovaltine, many have come from stars of the stage and screen. Joan 
Greenwood now adds the following tribute: 


“I find a cup of ‘Ovaltine’ in the morning most invigorating. When I 
get home from the theatre at night I have another cup. I think it is 
excellent for inducing sleep, and I awake refreshed for another day.” 


1/6, 2/9 and 5/- per tin P989A 








Over the Footlights 


HE first Dublin Festival has, we hear, more than come up to expectations and has, 
incidentally, received some gratuitous publicity over the remarkable case of the 
banning of The Rose Tattoo, which has set people arguing again on the merits of Freedom 
versus Censor. There is, of course, no censorship as we know it in Eire. In this and our 
last issue we have detailed some of the innumerable drama and music festivals which now 
take place all over Europe. This is indeed the age of the Theatre 
Festival, and the ardent theatregoer on holiday could travel 
around for many months from festival centre to festival centre 
and not visit the same one twice. 


The formation of the English Stage Society, an off-shoot 
of the English Stage Company, was announced recently as a 
means of providing a shop window for authors and producers 
without the now prohibitive expense of full production. These 
“productions without décor” are being given on Sunday evenings. 
The first was presented on 26th May (The Correspondence Course 
by Charles Robinson, produced by Peter Coe) and the two 
announced for June are Yes—and After, by Michael Hastings, 
the young author of Don’t Destroy Me, produced by John 
Dexter (on the 9th) and, on the 30th, The Waiting of Lester Abbs, 
by Mrs. Kathleen Sully, produced by Lindsay Anderson. These 
performances are for members of the English Stage Society and George Devine, Artistic Direc- 


aj sto . ¢ : ae ae tor of the English Stage Com- 
their guests only, and all details can be obtained from the Royal pany at the Royal Court, will 
Court Theatre. work with the newly formed 
English Stage Society in the 


Among the shows produced too late for review this month came capacity. 


are The Moon and Sixpence, the new opera at Sadler’s Wells; 


Three from Rome at the Palace; A Month of Sundays at the Cambridge, with A. E. Matthews, 
Jane Baxter and Ian Hunter; Richard III at the Old Vic, with Robert Helpmann as Richard, 
and, at the Piccadilly, A Dead Secret, starring Paul Scofield, Megs Jenkins and Laidman 
Browne. 


On 4th June Six Months’ Grace, a new play by Robert Morley and Dundas Hamilton, 

opens at the Phoenix with Yvonne Arnaud and Michael Shepley in the cast, and on the Sth 
Dear Delinquent, a light comedy by Jack Popplewell comes to the Westminster. The 
leading parts are to be played by David Tomlinson and Anna Massey. On the 6th another 
Julian Slade - Dorothy Reynolds musical opens in London when Free as Air has its first 
performance at the Savoy, and it is interesting to record that the Hornchurch Repertory 
Company is coming to the West End to appear in Time to Speak at the Arts Theatre for 
a week on 10th June. The Making of Moo, Nigel Dennis’s new play, is to be presented 
at the Royal Court on the 18th, and the 
season of Titus Andronicus, with the Oliviers, 
commences at the Stoll on Ist July, as 
mentioned elsewhere in this issue. 
As we go to press we have to announce with On 6th June the Covent Garden Opera 
5 con anes a ‘San uae, tone Company is to give the first professional 
of the Pitlochry Festival Theatre. This sad performance in this country of The Trojans 
no Ap lag lly og gg Blng — pe Bh by Berlioz, the opera being directed by John 
been printed. John Siewart was a real man Gielgud, At Sadler’s Wells the Kurfiirsten- 
po fon le lhe le cagece Beaton Mig damm Drama Company from Berlin will 
as time a memorial as any man could wish for. give a week’s season of works by Lessing, 
The performance at Pitlochry on 27th May was Buchner, Strindberg and von Kleist, com- 
pogo de ea get Bangg Pear mencing 17th June. The famous West Berlin 
Ireland, and to all his friends in Scotland. company is making its first appearance in 
England. FS. 





JOHN STEWART 














New Shows Reviewed 


LYRIC, HAMMERSMITH 


**Harmony Close” 


HIS new musical by Mr. Charles Ross 

provides cheerful entertainment without 
breaking new ground. The almost fairy-tale 
décor by Mr. Neil Hobron shows a mews 
titivated for human occupation. It is ten- 
anted by an old-time type of retired colonel, 
a business executive, a kind of unshavian 
Mrs. Warren and many of the younger 
generation pursuing the arts. The leads are a 
(supposed) writer and a young (more likely) 
actress but in their songs the composers are 
not at their best. Gaiety is provided by the 
surrounding company, notably by Miss Rose 
Hill, Miss Pat Gilbert, Miss Betty Huntley- 
Wright, Miss Louie Ramsay, Mr. Bernard 
Cribbins, and two dogs. 

Probably the best item in the show was a 
satirical song, “Good-bye to all that,’ sung 
by Miss Hill as the ex-Mrs. Warren. This 
would be closely followed by the little 
scene in which the same past-mistress coolly 
and disinterestedly coached tim.d Mrs. 
Brown (Miss Pat Gilbert) in the art of 
accosting. These were collateral to the main 
plot, however, which was concerned with 
blackmail. Mr. Colin Croft brought blithe 
assurance to the part of the blackmailer. 

H.G.M. 





“Harmony  Close’’—Lyric Hammersmith 
17th April 

“The Lovebirds’’—Adelphi, 20th Apri! 

“The Balcony’’—Arts, 22nd April 

“The Tragedy of Titus Andronicus’ and 
“The Comedy of Errors’’—Old Vic 
23rd April 

“Janus”—Aldwych, 24th April 

“Tea and Sympathy’’—Comedy, 25th 
(See also pages 33-36) 

“The Glass Cage”’—Piccadilly, 
(See page 1%) 

“Summer of the Seventeenth Doll’’—New 
30th April 
(See also pages 11-16) 

Lie’’—W inter 


April 


26th April 


Garden 


“Damn the Expense’’—New Lindsey, 8th 
May 

“Restless Heart’—St. James's, 8th May 

“The Apollo of Bellac’’ and ‘The Chairs” 
—Royal Court, 14th May 











ADELPHI 


**The Lovebirds” 


ASIL Thomas called this a “laughter 

and nonsense show” and it provides 
very acceptable holiday entertainment. Miss 
Dora Bryan and Mr. Ronald Shiner as 
young newly-weds who have each been 
married before give much pleasure, although 
it would be true to say that they have in the 
past had richer material. They are presented 
with a budgerigar within whose tiny body 
the mischievous disposition and memory 
one can hardly speak of the soul—of the 


“Three From Rome” 


L to R: Luciano Salce, Vittorio Caprioli 
and Franca Valeri, three famous Italian 
comedians who are now appearing for 
the first time in England for a short 
season at the Palace Theatre. The 
first performance of their new intimate 
revue “Three in Rome’ was on 27th 
May, too late for review in this issue, 
and in the picture they are seen in a 
sketch called “French Drama’. Their 
show as given in London is “in Eng- 
lish with gestures in Italian’’, and this 
talented team have already appeared 
with tremendous success in Paris and 
Rome as well as in Switzerland and 
Belgium. Their new style comedy can 
be described as “‘modern”. They have 
a way of taking incidents from every- 
day life and presenting them with a 
new twist of humour, not really sophis- 
ticated or satirical, but intensely human 
and uproariously funny. 





Mai Zetterling 


as she appeared as Therese Tarde in “‘Restiess Heart’’, 
Lucienne Hill's translation of Jean Anouilh’s play “La 
Sauvage”, Miss Zetterling, who made her first appear- 
ance in London in 1948 in “The Wild Duck’’, has been 
seen in one other Anouilh play, in which she was a 
great success. This was “Point of Departure’’, at the 
Lyric, Hammersmith, in 1950, when she played the 
role of Eurydice, Unhappily ‘Restless Heart’ failed 
to win popular support, and has now been withdrawn 
from the St. James s. 


(Picture by Tony Armstrong Jones) 


bride’s former husband have found lodg- 
ment. Memories of Mr. Néel Coward's 
Blithe Spirit are evoked, perhaps, but can be 
dismissed, for this is a bird of another 
colour. The situations are quite amusing, 
but still more unbelievable. And situations 
are very important here, as the piece con- 
tains, for farce, but few funny lines. How- 
ever, on the first night, it went over very 
well. The audience knew they were meant 
to laugh, they were willing to laugh, and 
the company helped them. Among the able 
supporting company, the performances of 
Mr. Julian d’Albie as the family doctor, 
Miss Jean Aubrey as a nice girl and Mr. 
James Sharkey as her stuttering swain were 
especially enjoyable. 


H.G.M. 


{RTS 


“The Balcony” 


HAT Jean Genet and his translator Ber- 


nard Frechtman complained bitterly 
about the interpretation of The Balcony by 
Peter Zadek and were banned from attend- 
ing the first performance has been widely 
reported in the press. The play, dealing with 
the dependence of mankind on romantic 
illusions, is set in a brothel and the first act 
shows three citizens working out their res- 
pective fantasies with the help of the ladies 
of that establishment. One sees himself as 
a bishop, another as a judge and the third as 
a general and Peter Zadek’s handling of 
these scenes provides some justification for 
Genet’s dissatisfaction. 

Genet calls his brothel “a House of Illu- 
sion” and the writing seems to call for a 
more stylized approach than was given in 
this production, where the fantasies »ecame 
rather like “what the butler saw”. The 
imagery may be disagreeable but there is no 
doubt that this is a serious work. 

Outside the brothel a war is being waged 
and if the people win the house of illusions 
will be destroyed. Later when the Queen 
of the country is killed the Chief of Police 


persuades the brothel-keeper Irma and her 
three chief clients to take on the rdéles of 
their dreams in real life. The gamble suc- 
ceeds and the play ends in a discussion of 
mob psychology and the dependence of the 
multitude on romantic symbols. 

The play was not helped by some 
extremely inadequate performances far 
below the usual standard expected from the 
Arts. Selma Vaz Dias, however, was out- 
standing as Irma and Hazel Penwarden also 
had the right attack as “the voice of the 
people”. Joan and David de Bethel’s set- 
tings were excellent. L.M. 


OLD VIC 


**The Tragedy of Titus 
Andronicus’”’ 

and 

**The Comedy of Errors’’ 


N 23rd April, as a birthday treat, these 

two early plays were worked off in one 
bill, both plays having been abridged neatly 
and painlessly by John Barton. Gruesome 
drama followed by uproarious farce makes 
a true Grand Guignol show but another 
convention was introduced to link the two 
plays together and make one set serve for 





both. It is supposed to be the year 1593 
and a travelling troupe are performing on 
a random-found, nondescript, wooden 
structure of steps and slats and basketry, 


like a grand stand for a donkeys’ Derby. It 
looked like a return to the expressionistic 


style of the ‘20s and had the virtue of 
economy but it fought against nature in both 
plays. 

Titus Andronicus achieved a good pass 
standard but it can only suffer by compari- 
son with the Stratford Festival production, 
where Mr. Peter Brook’s direction and Sir 
Laurence Olivier’s acting are both recognised 
to be at a high level of excellence amounting 
to genius. Mr. Derek Godfrey’s Titus was 
a little light in weight—whimsical rather 
than heroic. Mr. Derek Francis gave depth 
to honest Marcus. The arrogant and male- 
volent Saturninus was also sleek and sable 
in the portrayal by Mr. Robert Helpmann. 
Mr. Keith Michell gave a_ picturesque, 
thick-lipped Aaron, gross and wicked; he 
could not be blamed, in this production, 
that his asseveration of regret for any good 
he might have done raised a laugh. Danger- 
ous Tamora was filled to the eyes by Miss 
Barbara Jefford with cold fury. Miss Ingrid 
Hafner’s Lavinia was a very human figure, 
especially after the outrage, which seemed 
to have brought a little colour to her cheeks. 
I begin to suspect that Lavinia is rather a 
good part. 


“ The Balcony ” 


Selma Vaz Dias as Irma and Alec Mango as The Chief 
of the Police in a tense moment from Jean Genet's 
controversial play at the Arts Theatre. Produced by 
Peter Zadek, who also presented Genet’s only other 
play, *“‘The Maids”, to be performed in this country, 
“The Balcony” proved so successful that the run was 
extended te Ist June. (Picture by Michael Boys) 


After the horror-comic, the funny comic. 
The Comedy of Errors was played with 
vigour and much appreciated by _ the 
audience, Messrs Keith Michell and John 
Humphry as the two Antipholuses bore a 
most twin-like resemblance at all points; 
the two Dromios were easily distinguished. 
Mr. Robert Helpmann, in holiday mood, 
gave a very comical account of Doctor Pinch 
as a necromancer in dotage. Miss Margaret 
Whiting was a spirited Adriana, given to 
scold; and Miss Barbara Jefftord was a sty- 
lish Courtesan. 

Both plays were produced by Mr. Walter 
Hudd and dressed by Mr. Paul Mayo in 
workmanlike manner. H.G.M. 


ALDWYCH 
** Janus’ 


s 


HIS triangle comedy by Carolyn Green 

is fraught with twentieth century 
whimsy. The setting is a dowdy apartment 
in a house off Washington Square in New 
York City. Here Jessica (Googie Withers) 
and Denny (Peter Sallis) write lurid historical 
novels under the name of “ Janus,” thereby 
acquiring considerable wealth which cannot 
be invested because of their several marital 
complications. But this idyllic and profit- 
able love affair is meanly interrupted by the 
Income-Tax man (Gerald Cross) and by 
Jessica’s husband (John McCallum), who 
can hardly be expected to be appeased even 
though these literary moguls have an 
innocent-as-a-lamb attitude to their illicit 
partnership. To add insult to injury the ill- 
used husband is threatened with court pro- 
ceedings because of his wife’s tax 
misdemeanours, 

This foursome of skilful players who 
almost succeed in convincing us of the 
credibility of these goings-on are joined by 
Barbara Couper as a down to earth literary 
agent who knows which side her bread is 
buttered. Lionel Harris directs the play in 
a setting by Tom Lingwood. ES. 


COMEDY 
**Tea and Sympathy” 
T times very moving, at times irritatingly 
sentimental in its approach, Robert 
Anderson’s well-known work did _ not 





altogether live up to its reputation, though 
the sensitive acting of Elizabeth Sellars and 
particularly of young Tim Seely on many 
occasions lifted the play on to a high level. 
The story must be familiar to most of our 
readers, and our picture feature makes it 
plain, but it is interesting to note that the 
author in the published edition of his play 
just issued, describes Laura Reynolds as a 
young woman in her middle _ twenties. 
Envisaging Ingrid Bergman in the part, or 
even Deborah Kerr, we had imagined the 
housemaster’s wife to be older than this— 
we had thought her final gesture in helping 
a bewildered boy on the threshold of man- 
hood, to be compounded of the maturity of 
a woman in her thirties; her motive a 
complex mixture of the maternal instinct 
and the frustration of an unsatisfactory 
marriage. So far then Elizateth Sellars’ 
Laura must come nearer to the author's 
original conception than any other, for she 
presents all the quiet charm and freshness 
of youth. Tim Seely’s difficult task was to 
portray an eighteen-year-old at once gentle, 
sensitive, artistic and withdrawn *:* manner, 
without any hint of incipient homosexuality. 
As, with one exception, his fellow students 
were painted as_ brash, heavy-fisted 
hooligans, this could not have been easy. 
It was quite astonishing that this boy, 
making his first professional appearance, 
should have achieved such perfection. 
One of the most touching scenes takes 
place between Tom Lee, the persecuted boy, 
and Al, his fellow student and friend, a 
role given just the right emphasis by George 
Roubicek. John Glen was not altogether 
convincing as Laura’s husband, the part 
demanding more insight than he seemed able 
to bring to it. John McLaren as Tom’s 
unimaginative father made of this inadequate 
parent a near-adolescent, but maybe the 
author drew him like that. F.S. 


NEW 


‘Summer of the 
Seventeenth Doll” 
ITHOUT any’ modern tactics” of 
symbolic writing or obscure production 
Ray Lawler presents a universal truth in a 
form that is both poignantly moving and 
down-to-earth honest theatre. There must 
be a trick in it, we think. How could these 


“ The Lovebirds ” 


Dora Bryan, Ronald Shiner and Dallia Penn in a 
hilarious moment from the Basil Thomas comedy at 
the Adelphi which opened on 20th April. Presented 
by Emile Littler, the play is directed by Wallace 
Douglas and also im the cast are John Scott, James 
Sharkey, Julian D’Albie and Jean Aubrey. 

(Picture by Philip Gotlop) 


unimportant people come to mean so much 
to us in the brief span of a few hours, 
confined as they are in the picture frame 
theatre. And how could they provide an 
adequate vehicle to remind us that life has 
its own nemesis for those who worship at 
the altar of an inanimate, empty-headed 
paper and tinsel bedecked doll, secure in 
its niche for seventeen summers? 

Mr. Lawler has peopled his stage with 
real characters; their humour is spontaneous; 
their inarticulate suffering as meaningful as 
Greek tragedy. Not for one second do 
we lose interest in the barmaid, Olive Leech, 
or her friends of the “ lay-off,’ Roo and 
Barney; all in their way unable or unwilling 
to take an adult view of life, or to see that 
nature abhors a vacuum. For seventeen 
summers the two men, cane-cutters from 
Queensland, have spent five months break 
from work having a gay time down South, 
squandering their earnings and aimlessly 
loving and amusing themselves with Olive 
and her friend. But before the curtain rises, 
Nancy has deserted the foursome to get 
married. They do not see in this the 
coming end of their futile little idyll of 
sixteen years, or sense at first that all the 
spontaneity has gone out of their junketings. 

The company display a wonderful team 
spirit. It seems unfair to single out any one 
player. These people are the cane-cutters 
and their friends, and we prefer to leave it 
like that, with a profound sense of gratitude 
to the author and this company from down 
under for an unforgettable experience. F.S. 


WINTER GARDEN 
‘*The Best Damn Lie’ 


AVID Mischler (Stephen Murray), hear- 
ing that his daughter has been murdered 


(Continued overleaf) 





in an Embassy in London, hurries over from 
Washington with his Lie Detector and 
descends upon the country home of Lord 
Appleby, where a Three Power Conference 
between England, America and a Communist 
State, Russia we assume, though never told, 
is about to take place. In an effort to find 
the murderer he succeeds in inducing all 
three Heads of State to take a test with the 
Lie Detector with the result that Madame 
Zabaskin (Sonia Dresdel), who has her own 
reasons for wishing to know the truth, stabs 
her husband Mr. Zabaskin (Walter Fitz- 
gerald) with a paper knife. Then because 
Madame is a great worker for peace, Misch- 
ler takes the crime upon himself and with the 
connivance of everyone concerned leaves to 
pay the penalty for murder. Stephen Mur- 
ray, Sonia Dresdel and Walter Fitzgerald 
give of their best and play this piece of high 
sounding nonsense with a ringing sincerity. 
L.M. 
NEW LINDSEY 
**‘Damn the Expense”’ 
¢ last days of the New Lindsey, 
one watches with regret the last splutters 
of the fitful fire. Damn the Expense was 
a revue presented by Lance Mulcahy, who 
devised much of the entertainment 
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operated one of the pianos. It had its 
moments and among the best was a diverting 
take-off of Look Back in Anger, with lines 
adapted from The Importance of Being 
Earnest and an ending a la Streetcar. There 
were praiseworthy attempts at topicality but 
success was more often achieved when the 
subject was merely theatrical, John Roberts 
gave point to look and gesture, and every 
syllable reached us, when he was acting an 
actor telling another actor after his show 
how he, personally, had liked it. Lyle 
O’Hara was surrealistically mildly amusing 
as a suffering centaur but she was cruelly 
funny as a_ battered ballerina. Patrick 
Blackwell’s  ballad-singer gradually 
approached and overcame the object of 
derision. H.G.M. 


ST. JAMES’S 
“Restless Heart’’ 
N early Anouilh work, Restless Heart is 
but a shadow of his later plays and is 
not served too well by this production by 
William Chappell. 

Therese is the unfortunate daughter of two 
seedy musicians in whose orchestra she plays 
in the Café Lebouze, but escape from her 
sordid background is promised by marriage 

(Continued on page 17) 
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A dramatic moment towards the end of Act II, with June Jago as Olive Leech, Ray Lawler 
as Barney Ibbot and Kenneth Warren as Roo Webber. 


“Summer of the Seventeenth Doll’ 


CENES from the highly successful play 
at the New Theatre, which is presented 
by Laurence Olivier in association with the 
Australian Elizabethan Theatre Trust. 
“Summer of the Seventeenth Doll’, the 
first Australian play, with the first Austra- 
lian Company to be seen in London, has 
made a tremendous impact on English audi- 


ences and is undoubtedly one of the big 
successes of recent years in the West End. 
A review of the play appears earlier in this 
issue and it only remains to say that no praise 
could be too high for the brilliant company 
or for the direction by John Sumner and 
setting designed by Anne Fraser. 

(Pictures by Angus McBean) 








Olive: Tell her, Bubba. Bubba: Oh, they're just a 

bit of a joke. One is for Roo and one’s for Barney 
The opening scene in the Leech’s terrace 
cottage in Carlton, Victoria. Olive Leech, 
a barmaid in her late thirties, and Bubba 
Ryan (Fenella Maguire), the twenty-two- 
year-old girl from next door, explain the 


ritual of the lolly walking sticks to Olive’s 
friend, Pearl Cunningham (Madge Ryan). 


Barney: Hey, missus 


where’s your rubbish heap? Got some 
old sugar gone dry 


Barney Ibbot makes a typical entrance for his 

seventeenth “lay-off” from the Queensland sugar 

cane plantations. Olive has been living for this 

moment ever since Barney and his friend Roo 

were down last year as usual for their five 

months’ holiday from work. (Ethel Gabriel as 
Emma Leech, Olive’s mother). 


Below: Roo: Here you are—the seventeenth doll! 
Olive’s boy friend, Roo, presents her with a gay kewpie doll, as he has done every year. The 
only difference this time is that Barney’s girl Nancy has just got married and deserted them, 
though Olive is hoping that Pearl will fill the gap so that the foursome will remain intact. 














Olive: Prettier 
than ever 
you know, I 
think they take 
more trouble 
with them than 
they used to 
There’s more 
tinse] and 
they're dressed 
better 





Roo: They're 
just the same 
as they always 
was 


os 


Pictures 5 y y 
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Next morning Olive takes a childish delight in admiring the new doli and 

placing it among the other sixteen in the room. But Roo seems apathetic and 

she has already heard from Barney that Roo had had troutle with a new 

young cane-cutter, Dowd, and had walked out on the job and blued most of 
his money before leaving for Melbourne. 


Below: Roo: Was you thinkin’ of helping me? Below: Barney But this is the lay 
Emma: I might. Only a loan, mind yer can’t go looking for work in the lay-off 
Olive’s mother, who has a soft spot for Roo but dis- Barney, who had disgraced himself the 
likes Barney, offers to help him with a loan of fifty night before by hammering on Pearl’s 
pounds. Later Roo decides to take a job in a paint door, is now further depressed by 
factory. Roo’s attitude. 
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Barney Takes so many things, see. She's got 
to have experience, f'rinstance, so she can spot this 
type of bloke from the mob Then she’s got to 
be able to take him for what he is, not try to tie 
him down 

Pearl is suspicious of Barney after his be- 
haviour the night before and all she has 
heard about him. But Barney, apologising. 
disarms her by his defence of his kind of 
life and his description of the sort of woman 


he likes. 


Below Pearl Bout time you took some sort of 
interest Dear May, here's the usual, hone you are 
both well—hardly call that having a family 

By New Year’s Eve Pearl, already knitting 

for Barney’s irregular children, loses no 

chance of trying to make him conscious of 
his responsibilities, but with no effect. 


All: There’s a Gold- 
mine in the sky, 
Far away, 
We will find it, 
you and I 
Some sweet day 


Unable to indulge 
in their usual New 
Year’s Eve cele- 
bration, the party 
settle down to a 
community 
sing-song with 
Emma at the 
piano, But there 
is NO spontaneity 
in their efforts to 
be convivial, and 
the sing-song 
peters out with 
Emma going off 
in a huff. 








Emma You drunken 
sot! Why don’t yer 
come home early for 
once? 

The following Fri- 

day evening, when 

Roo is sleeping on 

the couch worn out 

by his work in the 
paint factory, Bar- 
ney, encouraged by 
too much _ drink, 
brings home John- 
ie Dowd (Richard 

Pratt, right), hop- 

ing to effect a re- 
conciliation with 

Roo. 


Dowd I wanna shake 
hands with you. Will 
you shake hands, 
Roo? 

Roo reluctantly 

shakes hands with 

the man who had 

made him look a 

fool up north and, 

embarrassed at be- 
ing caught in his 


paint-splashed dun- 
garees, hesitates be- 
fore accepting with 
an ill grace the 
other man’s 
apology. 


Barne) Oh she’s fine 
5 aren't yer kid? 
You see this fella? 
Know where he comes 
from? Way up north 
where the sugar grows 
And you want to 
know somethin’ else? 
He’s one of the best 
cutters and ° 
Dowd: All right, Bar- 
ney, don’t lay it on 
After Pearl has re- 
fused to let her 
daughter Vera (who 
knows nothing of 
her mother’s pre- 
sent associates), go 
with them all to 
the races, Barney 
suggests Bubba 
should go as John- 
ie’s partner. 








Above left: 

Roo: Well, it’s about time 
they knew what they was 
dealing with anyway, a 
couple of lousy no-hopers! 

The final break-up of 

this sixteen - year - old 

idyll comes with the 

quarrel between the 

two men and _ their 

realisation that their 

prime is past and the 

time for make-believe 
Over. 


Above: Angry beyond 
measure, Barney has 
flung the vase (con- 
taining the seventeenth 
doll) at Roo’s_ head, 
but Roo seizes it and 
smashes it to. the 
ground, Olive is heart- 
broken. 


Left: A moment near 
the end of the play. 
Roo has decided to 
give up the cane cut- 
ting and settle down, 
and asks Olive to 
marry him. The sug- 
gestion brings her face 
to face with reality for 
the first time in all 
these years of adoles- 
cent romanticism. She 
collapses hysterically 
to the floor and then 
staggers from the 
house. Roo and Bar- 
ney, aware that this is 
the end of lay-offs for 
ever, decide to start 
life again together. 








New Shows Reviewed (Conid.) 


to a famous young composer and member 
of a wealthy family. But she is obsessed 
both by her past and by his inability to 
understand, aed though for one moment the 
barrier seems broken down, in the end she 
can find no happiness in the new environ- 
ment. Mai Zetterling as Therese came near 
to convincing us in the last scenes but 
earlier gave too mannered a_ performance. 
George Baker as Florent, her fiancé, did 
not rise fully to the occasion, and perhaps 
only Donald Pleasence as Therese’s grovel- 
ling father really got under the skin of the 
piece. F.S. 


ROYAL COURT 


**The Apollo de Bellac’’ and 
**The Chairs’”’ 

ERE are melancholy themes made almost 

joyous by fanciful treatment and skilful 
presentation. The king of Jerusalem long 
ago declared that all is vanity. In the first 
play, by Jean Giraudoux in an English 
adaptation by Ronald Duncan, vanity is 
presented as the key to success in personal 
contacts; in the second, by Eugene lIonesco 
in translation by Donald Watson, it is the 
sole consolation of the aged. There is 
enough truth mixed in both plays, farcical 
though they be, to make them remembered 
in various connections. 

The Apollo de Bellac treats of the great 
succes3 attained in a single day by a very 
young girl, Agnes, who took advice from 
a handsome stranger. Heather Sears made 
instant appeal as Agnes by her resemblance 
to all the young girls who appear in Renoir’s 
pictures, a likeness which her style of acting, 
direct but not bold, brought agreeably to 
life. Richard Pasco gave a good account 
of the Apollo who imparted to Agnes the 
secret of success in a man’s world; tell every 
man he is beautiful. The witty idea was 
carried to extremity and there were one or 
two longueurs but there were also many 
amusing, near-repulsive effects in the make- 
up department. 

The Chairs, lonesco’s brackish whimsy, 
revealed the more extravagant fancy and it 
was a good choice to introduce this modish 
author to the general playgoers of London, 
if patrons of the Royal Court Theatre may 
be so called, It begins as a daft idyll and 
develops into a mad morality, a farcical 
elegy, showing the unnecessariness of people 
and the bootlessness of life. An old man 
and an old woman, sunk in decrepitude, live 


(Continued on page 20) 
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QANTAS 


AUSTRALIA’S OVERSEAS AIRLINE 


Flew the entire cast 
of ‘The Summer of 


the Seventeenth Doll’ 
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London in 22 days by 
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“The Glass 
Cage”’ 


@ On 26th Aoril, a few days before an Australian 
company opened at the New, the Toronto Crest 
Theatre Company also gave evidence of the new 
vitality which has recently been apparent in Com- 
monwealth drama. Unfortunately the Canadian 
company was not destined to achieve a long run 
at the Piccadilly Theatre, but we hope that this 
will not deter them from coming again in the 
future. Presented by H. M. Tennent Ltd., the 
Crest Theatre appeared in a new play by J. B. 
Priestley, specially written for them, which was 
directed by Henry Kaplan, with setting designed 
by Hutchinson Scott and costumes designed by 
Judy Peyton-Ward. On the opposite page will be 
found the story of the Davis family, who are the 
chief architects of the group in Toronto. 


(Pictures by Anthony Buckley) 


These scenes from the play show, top left, Murray 
Davis as Douglas McBane and Margot Christie as 
Mildred McBane, his aunt. Above: Donald Davis 
as Angus McBane, Douglas’s brother, makes love 
to their young cousin Elspie (Janet Reid). Left 
centre: The McBane brothers with their sister Jean 
(Barbara Chilcott) have found the atmosphere of 
their uncle’s house so sanctimonious that they 
“break out”. Left: David McBane (Frank Peddie) 
tells his niece how he had been tricked into dis- 
honesty years ago. He now wants to make amends 
to Jean and her brothers, but they, no longer 
vengeful, magnanimously refuse to press their claim. 








Whispers from 
the Wings .,.:. 


ker-on 
‘fb is doubtful whether two brothers and a 

sister had ever appeared together in a 
West End play until Donald and Murray 
Davis and their sister, Barbara Chilcott, 
recently brought The Glass Cage, with its 
all-Canadian cast from their Crest Theatre 
in Toronto to the Piccadilly Theatre in Lon- 
don. Their remarkable physical resem- 
blance inspired J. B. Priestley to write that 
powerful Canadian revenge story specially 
for them. 

All three of them have been interested in 
the theatre since they acted in a children’s 
group, run by Josephine Barrington in 
Toronto. Barbara always wanted to be a 
professional actress and in their teens they 
all did a considerable amount of broadcast- 
ing in Canada. During the war Barbara 
played for two-and-a-half years in a Cana- 
dian Navy show called Meet the Navy, 


which ran for a season at the London Hip- 
podrome, where she appeared in skits and 
dance routines. 

After the war she stayed in London to 


study for the stage at the Central School 
of Speech and Drama and she later gained 
repertory experience at Colchester, Margate 
and Leatherhead. She understudied Polly 
Rowles in Dark Eyes at the Strand ten years 
ago, when her husband-to-be, Max Help- 
mann, brother to Robert, was understudying 
Yul Brynner in the same show. 

The Davis Brothers chose to be educated 
at the University of Toronto mainly because 
it boasted the most active drama society in 
Canada. After spending one of their vaca- 
tions “working their guts out for nothing” 
aS apprentices in American summer stock, 
they decided to form their own company, 
known as the Straw Hat Players. The fol- 
lowing year they toured most successfully 
in the Victorian melodrama, The Drunkard, 
and later staged a revue called There Goes 
Yesterday. 

The public reaction to these student ven- 
tures fired all three of them with an ambition 
to start a professional theatre in Canada, but 
they were all too conscious of their lack 
of experience on the organising and admini- 
strative side of show business. To remedy 
this defect they spent a goodly portion of 
each year in this country, always going 
back home in time to present their ten-week 
summer season. 


Murray Davis, Barbara Chilcott and Donald Davis as 
they appeared in ‘“‘The Glass Cage.”’ 


After working like Trojans throughout 
1953, when they yeally had a chance to put 
their organising ability to the test, their 
dream became a reality and the following 
January they opened the doors of the Crest 
Theatre, a converted Toronto cinema with 
a seating capacity of 835. For this past 
three-and-a-half years this live professional 
theatre has progressed from strength to 
strength under their direction. Priestley saw 
the company and was so impressed with their 
talent and achievement that he wrote The 
Glass Cage, a Canadian feud story, attuned 
to the Canadian style of acting. 

The Davis trio have no burning personal 
ambitions as actors. They are solely con- 
cerned with furthering the reputation of the 
Crest Theatre, which in turn should raise 
the prestige of the Canadian theatre in gen- 
eral. They value their production unit above 
their actors; they realised the importance 
of establishing a permanent organisation 
composed of people capable of staging plays 
and running a playhouse. Once that was a 
going concern they were able to draw on 
the large pool of acting talent available in 
Toronto itself. 

Their immediate need is Canadian writers. 
Already, one of the leading dramatists out 
there, Robertson Davies, has written A Jig 
for the Gypsy and Hunting Steward for them 
and now they are hoping that Priestley’s 
gesture will stimulate other writers. Priestley 
might make them aware of how a drama- 
tist can observe a particular group of actors 
and actresses and write a tailor-made play 
to fit their individual talents. Only in this 
way can a Canadian style of acting and a 
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school of drama be established. In short 
they want a play which will do for them 
what Summer of the Seventeenth Doll has 
done for Australia. 

Their hopes run high because conditions 
in the Canadian theatre have improved 
immeasurably since the Crest opened only 
three-and-a-half years ago. It is now pos- 
sible for a Canadian actor to earn a living 
all the year round in his own country. The 
annual Shakespeare Festival at Stratford, 
Ontario, where Barbara Chilcott played the 
Shrew and her brother Donald appeared 
as Mare Antony in Julius Caesar, has 
proved that Canada possesses some very fine 
actors. The permanent festival theatre at 
Stratford will be ready for use this year 
and it is likely that the company will tour 
some of their productions after the resident 
summer season. 

Douglas Campbell runs two companies, 
both doing fantastic business with the clas- 
sics on one- and two-night stands and their 
striking productions have been simplified to 
show up to advantage in schools, halls and 
cinemas. The success of all this activity is 
proof enough that Canada wants a live 
theatre and is ready to support one. 

The Davis trio were made welcome in 
London, even though The Glass Cage failed 
to run for more than a few weeks. They are 
grateful for the encouragement they received 
from men and women of the theatre in this 
country and hove that neither trade union 
nor governmental barriers will hamper 
artists wishing to pass freely between this 
country and Canada. “No ban is put on 
paintings, books or music,” they argue, “so 
why should the future of the theatre be 
jeopardised by the imposition of artificial 
restrictions?” 


New Shews Reviewed (Con:d.) 

alone in a building nearly surrounded by 
water. As consciousness crumples, fantasy 
takes possession. The old lady lapses into 
reverie, the old man darkly muses. He has 
a message to give to the world and the 
world, such as he has known it, is coming 
along to hear it. Visitors arrive, all the 
people that the old couple can remember, 
until the doors are ceaselessly swinging on 
their hinges, Still they come. The old man 
calls incessantly for more chairs. The old 
woman protests she can only do her utmost. 
All we see is the chairs and the wonderful 
miming of Joan Plowright as the old woman 


and George Devine as the old man. We 
hear, too, their greetings, meaningfully 
meaningless, of some of the invisible arrivals. 
They give totally conflicting accounts of their 
joint past together. Much of the dialogue 
is as formless as the veriest gagging. When 
there is no more room, the Orator arrives 
to deliver the old man’s Message. Then, 
without pre-arrangement or argument but 
with remarkable identity of impulse, the old 
man and the old woman leave the phantom 
multitude and plunge through convenient 
windows into the watery waste. The Orator 
proves incapable of utterance and the curtain 
descends on the chairs. 

I incline to think that here the acting, 
rather than the play, was the thing. The 
old woman’s wispy hair, dusty gown and flat, 
felted feet were unforgettable. Her eyes 
were expressive of the jumbled imaginings 
of a crone innately kind, whether she were 
bolstering the self-esteem of the old man, 
resisting over-familiarity from a ghost or 
asserting her own claim to a little consider- 
ation. Joan Plowright’s study was deeply 
developed, a most admirable and complete 
characterisation. George Devine, as_ the 
old man, glimmered with musings and half- 
expressed suggestions, expanding and con- 
tracting as the progress of the play required. 
Both plays were directed by Tony Richard- 
son. Important to The Chairs was the 
hurrying, anxious music of John Addison. 

H.G.M. 


BRISTOL OLD VIC 


**Look Back in Anger’”’ 
OHN Osborne has said that his play, 
above all, is a play about people. It 
seems however, that to find Jimmy Porter, he 


must have scraped the social barrel. There 
is no doubt, of course, that people as cruel 
and amoral as Porter do exist, but it is 
difficult to understand why the author wants 
to portray him as a product of a vintage 
year, admittedly turned slightly sour. He 
is described as one who is anxious to give a 
great deal to a society that remains indif- 
ferent, but, as written, seems to have 
precious little to give. Porter conveys the 
impression of what is popularly, perhaps 
unjustly, known as the “Teddy Boy” type, 
meant to be an intellectual, but showing 
suprisingly little intellect and wearing a very 
large chip on his shoulder. 

If the hero is considered as portrayed, 
without thought of his background. The 
play is more convincing, certainly original, 
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Founder ofa 
Festival 


by Eric Johns 


THE STORY OF THE PITLOCHRY THEATRE, 

NOW ENJOYING ITS SEVENTH SEASON 

AND FIRMLY ESTABLISHED IN’ THE 

AFFECTIONS OF THEATREGOERS FROM 
ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Right: John Stewart (standing) is seen 

with Kenneth Ireland, indefatigable 

General Manager and Secretary of the 
Pitlochry Festival Theatre. 


QUIET-MANNERED Scotsman, wiio 

worships Wagner’s music and leads a 
solitary bachelor existence in a house sur- 
rounded by romantically wooded hills in the 
very heart of his own country, has been 
responsible for adding the Pitlochry Festival 
to the theatrical calendar. John Stewart by 
name, he is now rejoicing in having just 
launched all six plays which are being 
featured at the Pitlochry Festival Theatre 
in Perthshire during the current season, 
which lasts until Sth October. 

Mr. Stewart has never wanted to act in 
plays, to write them or produce them, but 
the theatre has given him so much pleasure 
in life that he always hoped one day to be 
personally instrumental in making it avail- 
able to an ever-widening public. 

The theatre chapters in his story began 
comparatively late in the chronicle of his 
life because for years he was a Principal of 


Jordan 
Lawrence 


the young producer 
for the present sea- 
son, has received 
high praise, as also 
has Gillian Armit- 
age for the unusual 
high standard of the 
attractive settings 

has provided 
for the plays. 


Skerry’s College in Glasgow, a commercial 
school founded by his father. His first 
contact with the theatre was just twenty 
years ago when he became house manager 
for the Curtain Theatre, a Glasgow amateur 
group specialising in performing Scottish 
plays by Scottish authors. The outbreak of 
war closed the theatre two years later. 

By 1941 Mr. Stewart decided it would be 
an excellent idea to recruit the cream of 
Glasgow’s amateur talent and establish a 
repertory theatre to provide a much needed 
centre at a time when so many of the regular 
theatres in the country were closed. So he 
purchased a house next door to the erstwhile 
Curtain Theatre, which became _ vacant 
dramatically at the right moment, and 
opened it as a playgoers’ club, known as the 
Park Theatre. It seated 109 in what had 
formerly heen the lounge and by knocking 
down a _ dividing wall, an _ eighteen-feet- 
square bedroom was taken in to serve as 
the stage. James Bridie opened the theatre 
with Andrew Leigh’s production of Victoria 
Regina. The singer Ian Wallace started his 
theatrical career at the Park Theatre; 
Eileen Herlie played in The Witch and 
Brown Derby made a spectacular success as 
Mephistopheles in Doctor Faustus. 

It was in 1943 that Mr. Stewart first met 
Kenneth Ireland, who became General 
Manager of the Park Theatre in 1946, having 
been a member since it opened. This was 
the beginning of a rare partnership in which 
Mr. Ireland’s tremendous enthusiasm, fore- 





Left: The exterior of the theatre. 


Left centre: A typical Pitlochry audience arriving for 
a first night. The theatre has a most attractive foyer. 
and Mr. Stewart is justly proud of the service offered 
by the Restaurant and Bar, the former being open each 
evening from 6.45 to 11 p.m. for theatre suppers, light 
snacks, etc., as well as for matinée teas, 


sight, drive and legal training have played a 
vital part. 

After the war Mr. Stewart wanted to de- 
vote all his time to the professional theatre 
and his dream was to establish a Scottish 
Malvern. With Mr. Ireland he selected 
Pitlochry because hotels and other estab- 
lishments in the vicinity can offer accom- 
modation for as many as 4,000 people a 
night. 

He purchased a house there and with 
characteristic singleness of purpose set about 
planning a theatre in his own garden. But 
it was in the days of building permits and 
governmental restrictions and Mr. Stewart 
was given a point blank refusal when he 
sought permission to build a theatre. Houses 
had to come before theatres and he was told 
he must wait. 

He refused to wait perhaps ten years 
before his playhouse rose on the green slopes 
of his garden, a short walk from the blue 
waters of Loch Faskally. So, without 
further delay, he courageously went ahead 
with a canvas theatre, seating 502 people. 
and opened it in 1951—the Festival of 
Britain year—most appropriately with Max- 
well Anderson’s Mary of Scotland. 

The cost of this temporary building was 
prohibitive and the outlay included £3,000 
a year for dismantling the entire structure 
and storing it for the winter. By the end of 
1952 Mr. Stewart had spent £46,000. 
Bankruptcy was in sight, so he sold his car 
and effected every possible personal econ- 
omy. It was during this critical period that 
Kenneth Ireland was instrumental in saving 
the theatre by persuading him not to aban- 
don the project—hopeless though everything 
seemed at the time. Instead, Mr. Stewart 
handed over the theatre to a non-profit- 
making company and accepted a salaried 
appointment as Festival Director. Thus the 
future was assured and soon afterwards the 
canvas playhouse was encased in a semi- 
permanent asbestos structure at a further 
cost of £5,500 and the Pitlochry Festival no 
longer suffered a hand-to-mouth, season by 
season existence. Permanency and security 
were within sight. 


Left: The view over Pitlochry and the hills beyond 
from the garden of the theatre, which is also open to 
the general public for refreshments of all kinds. 
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Above: Two scenes from “The Mayerling Affair’, R. F. Delder- 

field’s dramatic play which had its premiére at Pitlochry on 4th 

May, and was enthusiastically received. In the picture, /efft, are 

John Bromley as Rudolph, Richard Burrell as Loschek and William 

Moore (on floor) as Bratfisch. Right: Rudolph with Maria Vetsera, 
his mistress (Sylvia Kay). 


Bridie and Barrie figure in the repertoire 
most years, but Mr. Stewart refuses to 
devote his theatre exclusively to Scottish 


playwrights. “Where would Covent Garden 
be,” he asks, “if it only presented English 
operas?” His theatre is international, ready 
to stage plays from all over the world for 
audiences largely composed of tourists. 
plays are presented every season, 
which means that a different one can be 
seen every night by holiday-makers spending 


(Continued overleaf) 


Above: Patr Heneghan 
and Sheila Keith in 
** Rookery Nook”, and, 
left, a scene from Bridie’s 
* The Last Trump ”’, 
showing, L to R, John 
Bromley, Richard Burrell, 
Sylvia Kay, Mezg Wynn 
Owen, Megan Latimer, 
James Ottaway, William 
Moore and David Stoll. 
Norman Sc 


Sir Gregory Butt. 
1957 repertoire also 
cludes *“* Where Stars 
Walk”, by Micheal 
Liammoir; Priestley’s ** Mr. 
Kettle and Mrs. Moon” 
and Synge’s “ The Play- 
boy of the Western 
World ”’. 





WELCOMBE HOTEL 


Stratford-upon-Avon 


A country house hotel, two miles from 
Stratford-upon-Avon on the A.46 
road to Warwick, situated in its own 
magnificent grounds of park and 
woodland. Private bathrooms 

and suites. American Bar. 


BUESTS 


MET BY CAR AT STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 


Diner a4 la Fourchette 5.45 - 7 p.m. 
and 

Theatre Supper 10 - 11.45 p.m. 

are served for the convenience of 
theatre-goers during 

the Shakespeare season. 


STATION ON REQUEST 


Telephone : Stratford-upon-Avon 3611 





Founder of a Festival (Contd. 

a week in or near Pitlochry. Those which 
have given Mr. Stewart most pleasure in his 
own theatre during the seven seasons to date 
include Bridie’s Tobias and the Angel, 
The Boy David by Barrie and, most recent 
of all, The Mayerling Affair, R. F. Delder- 
field’s version of the 1889 double-suicide of 
Crown Prince Rudolf of Austria and his 18 
year old mistress, Mary Vetsera. 

In this, the seventh season, the plays have 
evidenced the highest standard so far 
achieved. It is a good omen for the future 
and a great encouragement for the two men, 
John Stewart and Kenneth 
have dreamed and planned and worked over 
the years to such good purpose. 

Mr. Stewart’s next hope is to build a 
permanent theatre at Pitlochry, where his 
festival has gained prestige each successive 
season and has become the Mecca of tour- 
ists who enjoy spending their vacation North 
of the Tweed. It only needs one of its 
successes to transfer to London or a top 


line popular star to spend the summer act- | 


ing there to make a vast new public aware of 
the Pitlochry Festival Theatre and 
theatrical 


the sylvan glory of the Highlands. 
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Ireland, who | 


the | 
pleasures awaiting them amidst | 
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Shakespeare 
Survey X 


EDITED BY 
ALLARDYCE NicCoOLLE 
The theme of this year’s Survey for 
playgoers and scholars is Shakes- 
peare’s Ravan Plays. There are the 
usual reviews of Shakespeare pro- 
ductions and studies. 21s. net 
Othello 
NEW SHAKESPEARE 
The thirty-first volume has been 
edited by Dr J. Dover Wilson and 
Miss Alice Walker. 17s. 6d. net 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 











The final scene of As You Like It. In foreground, L to R, are Robert Arnold 

as Silvius, Patrick Wymark as Touchstone, Stephanie Bidmead as Audrey, 

Peggy Ashcroft as Rosalind, Richard Johnson as Orlando, Robin Lloyd as 
Oliver, Doreen Aris as Phebe and Jane Wenham as Celia. 


sn 1957 Stratiord Season 


Angus McBean 


EATURED in these pages are the first two plays in the current Stratford- 
upon-Avon season, which opened on Tuesday 2nd April with “As You 
Like It”. “King John” followed on the 16th. “Julius Caesar” was added 
to the repertory on Tuesday 28th May and pictures of this play will appear 
in our next issue together with a full review of the first three plays by 
Harold Matthews. As mentioned in a previous issue the other two produc- 
tions of the season are to be “Cymbeline” (2nd July) and “The Tempest” 
(with John Gielgud as Prospero) on 13th August, and these two plays will 
also be reviewed and featured in pictures in a later issue. 
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Adam: Sweet masters, be patient 
Orlando (Richard Johnson), Oliver (Robin 
Lloyd) and Adam (James Wellman) in the 
opening scene. 


Below: 
Celia: ** Tongues I'll hang on every tree 
Later, in the forest, Celia discovers the exiled 
Orlando’s poem to Rosalind. Right, Touch- 
stone (Patrick Wymark) and Corin (Donald 
Eccles). 


Celia: Come, come; wrestle with thy affections . . 

Rosalind (Peggy Ashcroft) confesses to her 

cousin Celia (Jane Wenham) that she loves 
Orlando. 


Below: 


Jacques: The worst fault you have is to be in love 

Elsewhere in the forest Jacques finds the 

lovesick Orlando very poor company. 
(Robert Harris as Jacques). 








“As you 
Like It’ 


@ First production of 
the season, “As You 
Like It” is directed by 
Glen Byam Shaw with 
scenery and costumes de- 
signed by Motley, and 
music by Clifton Parker. 
Lighting is by Peter 
Streuli, dance arranged 
by Pauline Grant and 
wrestling match by 
Charles Alexis. 


Orlando: I would not be cured, youth. 
Rosalind, unrecognised by Orlando in her boy’s attire, offers to cure 
the young man of his love sickness. 


Below: Audrey: Well, the gods give us joy! Below: Phebe: 1 would not be thy executioner 
Touchstone succumbs to the charms of Audrey Rosalind and Celia eavesdrop on a lovers’ 


the country wench (Stephanie Bidmead), and quarrel between Silvius and Phebe (Robert 
has called Sir Oliver Martext to marry them. Arnold and Doreen Aris). 
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King John: From henceforth bear his name whose form 
thou bearest: 


Kneel thou down Philip, but arise more great: 

Arise Sir Richard, and Plantagenet 
An early scene from the play in which King 
John (Robert Harris) settles the issue of inherit- 
ance between Robert Faulconbridge and Philip, 


yy @ 2 oe ae ¢ - > ac ac io 
“King John his bastard brother (Alec Clunes, right). 


@ Presented on 16th April, this 


revival of Shakespeare’s play is 
directed by Douglas Seale with 
scenery and costumes by Audrey 
Cruddas, lighting by Peter Streuli, 
music by Christopher Whelen and 
fights arranged by Bernard Hepton. 








Elinor: His mother shames him so, poor boy, he weeps 


The quarrel between Constance (Joan Miller, /eft) and her mother-in-law Elinor (Molly Tapper) 
outside the walls of Angiers, when Constance, widow of Queen Elinor’s eldest son, claims 
that her son Arthur is the rightful heir. (Christopher Bond as Arthur). 


King Philip: It likes us well. 
Young princes, close 
your hands 

The betrothal of 

Lewis, the Dauphin, to 

Blanch of Spain (Barry 

Warren and Doreen 

Aris). Centre, King 

Philip of France (Cyril 

Luckham). 





Arthur; Nay, hear me, Hubert 
drive these men away, 
And I will sit as quie* as a lamb 


Overcome by pity, Aubert is 


unable to carry out the 
King’s instructions to put 
out Arthur’s eyes. (L to R, 
Ron Haddrick as Hubert 
and Julian Glover and Ed- 
ward Caddick as the gaolers). 


Pandulph: Take again 
From this my hand, as holding 
of the pope 
Your sovereign greatness and 
authority. 


ardinal Pandulph (Mark 
receives again the 
excommunicated King and 
promises to restore peace 
between France and 
England. 
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LOST LONDON 
THEATRES 


by 


N. M. Bligh 


The Holborn, Mirror or 
Duke’s Theatre 1866- 
1880. The Holborn front- 
age and entrance, from 
a contemporary drawing 


by H. Hodge. wa rd 
(Reproduced by permis- Pe Se 
sion of the Holborn Fe 
Public Libraries ie 
Committee). = 
| 
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& The Story of the Holborn Theatre 


HERE is at the present day no theatre 

in the whole stretch of Oxford Street 
and Holborn, though over past years there 
have been as many as six: the Princess’s, the 
Pantheon, two music halls, the Oxford and 
the Holborn Empire which sometimes func- 
tioned as theatres, the Royal Amphitheatre, 
and the Holborn which it is now proposed 
to review. Renamed the Mirror in 1875 and 
the Duke’s in 1876, it stood where once was 
an old coaching inn at the north-east corner 
of Brownlow Street nearly opposite the 
Holborn end of Chancery Lane on the site, 
previous to the last war, of the First Avenue 
Hotel, now replaced by a block of offices. 
The main building was masked by a row of 
houses and shops on the Holborn frontage, 
and it has been generally thought that there 
was no picture extant of the outside, though 
a print of the interior is well known. The 
writer has, however, discovered an original 
drawing, reproduced above, of the main 
entrance and frontage, and contemporary 
with its designation as the Duke’s Theatre. 
Erected by Sefton Parry, and the first new 
theatre to be built in London since the 
Princess's in 1841, it was a well-designed and 
elegantly decorated house of moderate size, 
opened in October 1866 with The Flying 
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Scud, by Dion Boucicault, a racing drama 
success which ran for 207 performances, 
with a strong cast including a fine and ex- 
perienced character actor George Belrnore as 
the jockey, and a real horse! 


(CURIOUSLY enough the only two pro- 

nounced successes in the 14 years career 
of the theatre were the first and the final 
productions. Apart from these two, the 
house could not be said to have been a lucky 
one although a considerable number of 
worth-while pieces were staged, crowded 
amongst many failures and short runs. The 
normal offering was the three-part pro- 
gramme, customary at this period, of the 
main play between an opening farce or 
comedy and a concluding ballet or bur- 
lesque, a fair specimen of the last-named 
being one in 1867 by Burnand: Mary Turner, 
or The Wicious Willin and Wictorious Wir- 
tue. At Christmas time a pantomime usually 
occupied the boards. The house experienced 
the usual drawbacks arising from lack of 
settled policy, the import of revivals, and an 
endless succession of different managements, 
including the names of the pretty and ver- 


(Continued overleaf) 


Lost London Theatres ‘on/d.). 


satile Fanny Josephs who acted in many of 
the productions, Barry Sullivan one of the 
last of the old-style ranting actors, Horace 
Wigan from the Olympic, Burnand from the 
Opera Comique, and many others. 

Selecting for mention a few of the more 
notable early productions and players we 
have Ellen Terry appearing in Antipodes by 
Tom Taylor in 1867, Blow for Blow—a 
drama by H. J. Byron—in 1868, above 
average merit, with a cast including Lydia 
Foote and George Honey, that fine comedian 
who played there for a considerable time, 
and, in the same year, Lucretia Borgia, a 
merry little burlesque which secured a fair 
run. Under Barry Sullivan in 1869, classics 
such as Money, The Gamester, and The 
School for Scandal were revived; in the last 
of these, which ran for seven weeks, Mrs. 
Herman Vezin appeared. Inspired by the 
success of Flying Scud, another play, Odds, 
with a racing theme and described as a 
military and sporting drama was staged in 
1870. This play contained a scene based on 
the famous murder of Mr. Briggs in a rail- 
way train by a German named Muller, but 
the run was only short; it is said to have 
been doomed by an unfortunate contretemps 
when the pasteboard horses and jockeys after 
racing across the rear of the stage, suddenly, 
through some mechanical mishap, retraced 
their course backwards! Again stressing the 
racing theme, a play called Newmarket 
appeared in 1874, but it was, in fact, an 
adaptation of our old friend The Flying Scud 
to the time of Charles II, with the Rye House 
Plot and the King’s Palace at Newmarket in 
flames thrown in for good measure. 


LOVE of the spectacular including a 

good conflagration was not overlooked 
in a production in 1877 of Sardanapalus, 
but this suffered by comparison with Charles 
Kean’s magnificent version at the Princess’s 
in 1853, The fire theme again arose in Be- 
hind the Curtain, a play in 1870 concerning 
stage life and including a _ scene of 
“the theatre in flames.” Henry Neville 
appeared in 1870 in the drama Jezebel, 
in Tom _ Taylors drama The _ Serf, 
and in his supreme success The Ticket 
of Leave Man, in which he played in 
all upwards of 2,000 times, with, in this case, 
Sefton Parry himself as Hawkshaw the detec- 
tive. The first appearance in England of 
Offenbach’s La Vie Parisienne adapted by 
Burnand in 1872 included Lionel Brough, 
Lottie Venne, and Fanny Whitehead, later 


known to fame as Mrs. Bernard Beere. 
There followed a reversion to drama with 
Miss Chester a successful and well-con- 
structed play with Mrs. Herman Vezin in the 
title réle. That theatrical eccentric W. H. C. 
Nation, whose activities at Terry’s Theatre 
have been noted, put in a brief managerial 
period in 1873, and staged a few impossible 
productions containing equally impossible 
songs of his own composition. These efforts 
met with “a bad reception.” Horace Wigan 
as manager in 1875 renamed the house as 
The Mirror and turned to melodrama with 
The Hidden Hand, a gloomy play done 
earlier at the Olympic and set in Wales at 
the time of James II, followed later in the 
year by Self, another gloomy play of which 
the theme was that man is his own evil 
genius. The theatre had its second man- 
ageress in Viola Dacre for a short period in 
1877. Some success can be claimed for All 
for Her in 1875, a drama set in 1746; it was 
highly praised and later moved to the St. 
James’s. An entirely different play was 
Arkwright's Wife, in 1878, with Helen Barry, 
a domestic drama by Tom Taylor, dealing 
with the then current Lancashire industrial 
disputes, but London audiences showed no 
interest. 


FINALLY, under the management of 
Wilmot and Holt, there opened on 13th 
February 1879 this theatre’s greatest success: 
The New Babylon by Paul Merritt, a melo- 
drama of sensational spectacle, with Holt. 
Ada Murray, and Caroline Hill, a clever and 
experienced actress formerly of the Hay- 
market company. It drew all London and 
was seen by Royalty and by notabilities of 
every sort. Some idea of its scope may be 
gained by a perusal of the titles of a few of 
the scenes: the Collision on the Atlantic: 
Cremorne Gardens and Ten Thousand 
Lights; Goodwood on Race Day; The 
Thames Embankment; Seven Dials by Night. 
This ran (with a short interval) for 410 per- 
formances until 3rd July 1880. In the late 
afternoon of the following day (Sunday) a 
fire was discovered which took so firm a 
hold that three hours later the whole theatre, 
with the exception of the two principal 
dressing rooms, was destroyed. The building 
was insured but not the contents, and so 
the loss was heavy. Too late was the lesson 
learned that to employ a night watchman 
who went off duty in the early morning, 
leaving the building entirely unattended 
during the day, was a poor policy. The 
theatre was never rebuilt, and in due course 
the First Avenue Hotel arose on the site. 





Elizabeth Sellars as Laura Reynolds and Tim Seely as Tom Lee in a scene from the play. 


“Tea and Sympathy”’ 


ECOND play to be produced by Water- 
gate Presentations Ltd. at the Comedy 
Theatre, Robert Anderson’s play, which was 
a considerable success in New York with 
Deborah Kerr and John Kerr in the leading 
roles, is directed in London by John Fernald 


with setting by Neil Hobson. Elizabeth 
Sellars, recently seen in “South Sea Bubble” 
when she took over the starring réle from 
Vivien Leigh, has made a deep impression 
with her sincere portrayal of the school- 


master’s wife, while Tim Seely, straight from 
drama school, has been universally hailed 
for his most sensitive acting as Tom Lee, the 
unfortunate schoolboy. 


“Tea and Sympathy” had its first per- 
formance on 25th April, and the New Water- 
gate Theatre Club announce that their next 
production will be Tennessee Williams’s 
“Cat on a Hot Tin Roof”. 


(Pictures by Tony Armstrong Jones) 





Lilly: You know, Bill could 
have married any number 
of the right kind of girls 
around here but I knew 
it would take more than 
the right kind of girl t& 
get Billto marry. It would 
take somet g special 
And you're something 
special 

Lilly Sears (Hy Hazell) 

chats with Laura Rey- 

nolds, wife of a house- 
master in a_ boys’ 
school in New Eng- 
land. The play takes 
place in Bill Reynolds’ 
house at the school 


Above: Harris: Why didn’t 
you keep your mouth 
shut? 


David Harris (Aubrey 
oods, right) accuses 
Tom Lee of revealing 
that they met on the 
sand dunes. Tom, who 
is nearly 18, a sensi- 
tive boy of divorced 
parents, with artistic 
leanings, has no idea 
of the implications of 
what Harris, a master 
at school, is saying 


The scandal of Harris’ 
dismissal is known to 
the other boys and 
they come to bait Tom 
Lee in his room. 








Tom’s father has seer 
the headmaster follow- 
ing the Harris episode 
and later, after a 
clumsy attempt to dis- 
cuss things with his 
son, whom he obvi- 
ously does not under- 
stand, he orders the 
boy to give up his 
role of Lady Teazle 
in the school play. 
Laura watches Tom 
sadly as he goes to 
his room. 


Laura: 1 keep feeling I'm 
losing contact with you 
Don’t you feel that? 

Laura is distressed ty 

her husband’s vindic- 

tive attitude to Tom 
and by her inability 
to get close to him, 
although they have 
been married only a 
year. (John Glen as 
Bill Reynolds). 


Tom: No one gave a god- 
dam how I walked till 
last Saturday! 

Al, Tom’s room mate 

(George Roubicek) in- 

curs Tom’s” wrath 

when he tries to give 
him some friendly ad- 
vice. The persecution 
arising out of Tom’s 
supposed homosexual 
tendencies is growing 
in intensity and it later 
comes out that Al’s 
parents have forced 
him to leave Reynolds’ 
house. 











Bill returns unexpectedly from a mountaineer- 
ing week-end with some of the boys because of 
the weather. Laura hardly hears his explana- 
tions, for her mind is full of Tom who has 
just left her. Earlier she had heard the boy 
make an assignation with Ellie Martin, the 
town trollope, desperate to prove his manhood 
in the face of the taunts of his fellow students. 
She had called him into her room and after a 
tender scene the boy had suddenly kissed her 
passionately and she, at this critical moment, 
had repulsed him. 


Above 
Tom: Vm no man Ellie knows it Everybody knows it 
It seems everybody knew it except me and now I know it 
Laura, realising at last the real reason for her 
unsatisfactory marriage, accuses Bill of perse- 
cuting Tom because of something he fears in 
himself. She decides to leave him and then 
makes her way to Tom’s room to comfort the 
distressed boy whose adventure the night before 
had been a dismal failure. 


Left: The moving last moments of the play. 











Eehoes 


from 
Broadway 


by Ranald Savery 


New York Plays 
reviewed 


Wendy Hiller and Franchot 
Tone in a_ scene from 
Eugene O’Neill’s last play 
“A Moon for the Misbe- 
gotten,”’ which is reviewed 
below. 


(Photo by Gion Mili.) 


EW YORK’S theatre season of 1956-57 

undoubtedly will be coupled by his- 
torians with the name of Eugene O’Neill. 
The late playwright has had two productions 
so far with another one on the way. Long 
Day’s Journey Into Night has been a hit, 
and won the Pulitzer Prize. The Iceman 
Cometh has attained long run status off- 
Broadway. 

At this writing, most recent O’Neill 
presentation was A Moon for the Misbegot- 
ten, his last completed drama. It was pro- 
duced ten years ago by The Theatre Guild, 
but ran into numerous difficulties and never 
reached New York. One of the difficulties 
is the casting of the feminine lead role. The 
new production under sponsorship of Car- 
men Capalbo and Stanley Chase at the 
Bijou, countered the problem brilliantly by 
engaging Wendy Hiller for the part of the 
rowdy farmer’s daughter in love with a man 
who is an alcoholic. (He is the older brother 
of Long Day's Journey, ten years later.) 

The English actress, last seen on Broad- 
way in The Heiress brought exactly the right 
touches to make the character believable, 
sincere and sympathetic. She dressed and 
made up unglamorously. She was full of 
gusty, earthy humour. In her tender affec- 
tion for James Tyrone, Jr. (finely played by 
Franchot Tone) she was the mother-symbol 
with a protecting appeal for his troubled 
spirit. 
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The long scene in the third act of the play 
when Tyrone cradles himself in her arms 
and pours forth the personal tragedy of his 
life, was a wonderfully 
theatre, acted superbly by Miss Hiller and 
Mr Tone. Third leading player was Cyril 
Cusack, well known Irish actor in his Broad- 
way debut. He played the father with a 
revealing regard for the character’s varying 
impulses of duplicity, loyalty and defiance 
of conventional society. 


affecting piece of 


Play itself does not possess the dramatic 
excitement of Long Day’s Journey. After a 
lively start which offers some frank comedy 
in the combative relations between father 
and daughter, the work becomes a succes- 
sion of two-character dialogues. It is fine 
dialogue, shot through with the author’s 
gift for penetrating secret human problems. 
but it does seem drawn out at times. Critical 
reviews were appreciative, but short of 
unbounded enthusiam. 


The critics were rapturous over Hotel 
Paradiso, brought to New York by Richard 
Myers, Julius Fleischmann, and Bowden, 
Barr and Bullock, with Peter Glenville hand- 
ling the staging. The door slamming farce 
enjoyed the capable services of Bert Lahr 
in the leading role of Boniface. This sort of 
thing is eminently his dish of tea. Assisting 
him were Angela Lansbury, Vera Pearce, 
John Emery, and numerous others, including 





Echoes from Broadway ‘e"!d.) 


an intriguing quartette of moppets. To this 
reviewer, a most amusing performance was 
turned in by Sondra Lee as Victoire, the 
maid. She caught a tongue-in-cheek por- 
trayal that gave dimension to the nonsense, 
an approach I would like to have seen am- 
plified in the production as a whole. 

The First Gentleman, by Norman Gins- 
bury, which Londoners saw a good while ago 
was not too well received critically, and its 
continuance was in doubt. Outstanding in 
the Tyrone Guthrie-staged presentation were 
the acting of Walter Slezak as the Prince 
Regent, Inga Swenson as Princess Charlotte, 
and Isobel Elsom as Caroline, together with 
a sumptuous array of costumes and settings. 
Without the pertinence of the implications 
which the story would hold for Britishers, 
the play lacked continuity and strength. 

A new musical was Shinbone Alley, star- 
ring Eartha Kitt and Eddie Bracken. It 
was adapted from a collection of old and 
famous stories by the late Don Marquis, 
satirically concerned with a ccckroach named 
Archie and an ally cat named Mehitabel. 
Fanciful whimsy is a questionable medium 
for Broadway musicals. In this instance it 
was enlivened by excellent dancing of the 
jazz variety, catchy song numbers (music by 


George Kleinsinger), and lyrics (Joe Darion) 
that frequently possessed a distinctive quality 
of sophisticated humour. 

Miss Kitt as Mehitbel demonstrated her 
individualistic talents in song, dance and 
comedy with a spirited portrayal of the cat 
whose good intentions are _ constantly 
thwarted by her zest for exploring excite- 
ments lurking over the back fence. The 
meek and frustrated Archie found hospitable 
treatment at the hands of Mr. Bracken, a 
comedian of artistry in the realm of soft- 
beat playing. Dances, staged by Rod Alex- 
ander, were tops of their kind, including a 
change of pace to a romantic ballet in 
which Jacques D’Amboise and Allegra Kent 
won strong audience favour. Weakness of 
the story, which was undergoing revisions, 
was apparently the chief stumbling block to 
the success of this show, although it was 
doing moderately well at the box office. 

An ambitious musical endeavour that 
didn’t quite come off was Livin’ The Life, 
final offering in the seasonal repertory of 
the Phoenix Theatre. It was an adaptation 
of the Tom Sawyer-Huckleberry Finn stories 
by Mark Twain. At times, song, dance and 
characterisation caught the flavour of life 
along the Mississippi River a century ago. 


(Continued on page 43) 
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Two scenes from the opening: moments of the play, set in the Quadrangle of Judas College 


Oxford, in June 1911. In the top picture the Warden of Judas (Daniel Thorndike, extreme 

right), toasts the success of Oxford’s most celebrated and proficient undergraduate, the Duke of 

Dorset (David Morton) while behind him, carrying the prizes, stands Noaks (Peter Woodthorpe) 
Bottom picture, Zuleika (Mildred Mayne), the Warden’s niece, arrives in Oxford. 


Zuleika” 


ASED on Max Beerbohm’s famous novel “Zuleika Dobson”, this new 
British musical comedy appears to have settled in happily after a 
Pictures somewhat turbulent tour. The book and lyrics are by James Ferman with 
by music by Peter Tranchell. Osbert Lancaster has designed the delightful 
scenery and costumes and the production is by Peter Powell and Eleanor 
Fazan. “Zuleika”’, which ovened at the Saville on 11th Aoril, is presented 

by Donald Albery for Donmar Productions Ltd. 
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David Sim 








Later that evening at the 
Judas Ball Zuleika, 
ecstatic at the thought of 
all these young men 
dying for her sake, per- 
forms some of her con- 
juring tricks and causes a 
cloud of smoke to appear 
at the feet of the terrified 
Noaks. 


Zuleika, who can 
only love where 
she is not loved, 
is delighted when 
she thinks that the 
haughty Duke of 
Dorset dislikes her. 
When the Duke 
declares his _pas- 
sion, she rejects 
him coldly and the 
Duke declares there 
is nothing for it but 
to commit suicide. 


Centre: 

The time-honoured 
Junta, the select 
Oxford under- 
graduate club, is 
in session. The 
American, Oover, 
is giving a lengthy 
address to the 
members, but 
Dorset is too pre- 
occupied with 
thoughts of his 
projected suicide to 
pay any attention. 
Later he tells his 
friends of his plan 
and to a man the 
Junta decide to die 
with him for love 
of Zuleika. L to 
R: The Duke of 
Dorset, Oover 
(Michael O’Con- 
nor) the Macquern 
(John Gower), Sir 
John Marraby 
(Phillip Bond), 
Lord Sayes (Rod- 
erick Cook) and 
the Hon. Charles 
Trent - Garby 
(Robert Bishop). 
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Later that morning 
Zuleika also pays 
a call and finds the 
Duke dressed in 
his robes and 
about to have his 
portrait painted. 
He tells her that 
his feelings have 
changed and that 
he has decided to 
live. At that 
moment. Katie 
Batch, the maid 
(Patricia Stark), 
comes in with a 
telegram telling 
him that the dread- 
ful omen of death 

a pair of owls 
hooting on_ the 
battlements of the 
ancestral home— 
has. been heard. 
Sadly the Duke 
bids farewell to 
Katie and Zuleika 
and prepares to 

meet his fate. 


The Oxford under- 
graduates throw 
themselves into the 
Isis for love of 
Zuleika Dobson, 
who stands watch- 
ing the mass 
suicide impassively, 


Noaks, who, though in 
love with Zuleika, thinks 
himself too young to die, 
visits the Duke of Dorset 
in his rooms on_ the 
morning after the ball. 
Here they are seen sing- 
ing “Always be Wary of 
Women” and, with the 
cry “Life, life,” jubilantly 
decide that Zuleika is not 
worth dying for. 





Fresh from her triumphs at 
Oxford where all perished except 
Noaks, Zuleika finds in Cambridge 
new fields of conquest and soon 
has the impressionable under- 
graduates at her feet. She meets 
the Duke of Dorset’s younger 
brother who had heard all about 
her from that ill-fated youth. 


The final moments of the play 

The new Duke proposes marriage 

and when dZuleika asks him 

whether he loves her, he tells her 

he does not, but that he feels it 

his duty to do so. Delightedly 
she accepts his offer. 








New Shows Reviewed (Com.) 


controversial and quite absorbing. The 
author’s own stage experience has undoubt- 
edly been valuable, for obvious sequelae 
are minimal. Technically it contains deft 
touches, and sentiment which would have 
been out of place has been avoided. 

The play, of course, is written around 
Jimmy Porter, and Peter O’Toole in this 
réle gave another excellent performance in 
what must be, though never apparent, an 
exhausting part. His ease of delivery was 
admirable and he made the most of the 
cynical humour of his lines. Barry Wilsher 
as Cliff Lewis gave solid support although 
his Welsh accent was not consistently con- 
vincing. Wendy Williams as Alison Porter 
and Phyllida Law as Helena Charles made 
the most of limited opportunities, their 
main function being to absorb personal in- 
sults unemotionally and silently. Joseph 
O’Conor’s brief appearance as Colonel Red- 
fern confirmed the impression one had 
formed of Alison’s father. 

This was an impressive production by 
John Moody, in a suitably depressing and 
squalid setting designed by Patrick Robert- 
son. r.L.P. 
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Echoes from Broadway (C onid.) 


Eartha Kitt and Eddie Bracken as they appear in the 
new American musical ‘“‘Shinbone Alley’, based on the 
well-known Mehitabel stories by the late Don Marquis. 


(Picture by Fred Fehl) 


What it missed was the rugged simplicity of 
the era, tending to over-theatricalise the stage 
treatment. 

A rather rueful comedy, The Greatest 
Man Alive! by Tony Webster. brought 
Dennis King a starring role in which he was 
altogether delightful. Part was that of a 
70-year-old man who has never been what 
the world calls a “success,” and 
achieve fame by hanging himself while 
wearing a Derby hat. It was definitely not 
as macabre as it may sound. Mr. King’s 
man of unquenchable spirit was full of 
humour and occasional sorrow, but never 
pathetic. He was well aided by Russell 
Collins as an ancient, crotchety friend, and 
two sympathetic young folk played by 
Kathleen Maguire and Biff McGuire. The 
play was one of those agreeable but slightly 
frail offerings that might not withstand the 
rigors of Broadway. 


seeks to 


Off Broadway in the newly opened Seventh 
Avenue South Theatre, an _ interesting, 
well acted play, Career, was done in arena 
style. Written by James Lee, it told realis- 
tically of hazards in seeking a stage career. 
Financial problems involved, assaults on 
character and ideals, the double-dealing for 
high stakes, were real and authentic. * 





Shows 


to 
See 








“These Foolish Kings’’ (Victoria 

Palace). Teddy Knox, Bud Flana- 

gan, Jimmy Gold, Charlie Naugh- 

ton, Jimmy Nervo and Eddie Gray 

in the sketch “Here Come the 
Navy”. 





Left: *“*The Chalk Garden’’ (Hay- 
market). Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies 
as Miss Madrigal, George Rose as 
Maitland and Edith Evans as Mrs. 
St. Maugham in an early scene 
from the play, which has just 
entered its second year. 





(Drury Lane). 
A gay scene 
from the S. N. 
Behrman and 
Joshua Logan 
musical based 
on Marce! 
Pagnol’s famous 
trilogy. Centre, 
Lto R: C. 
Denier Warren 
as Escartifique, 
Mona Wash- 
bourne as 
Honorine and 
Julian Orchard 
as M. Brun. 


x 


a 
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Sere ante ta tet’ 
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Below: ‘‘No Time for Sergeants”’ 
(Her Majesty’s), Leslie Dwyer as 
the long suffering Sergeant King 
and Barry Nelson as the new re- 
cruit Will Stockdale in an amusing 
moment from the play. 


Below: “Antony and Cleopatra’”’ 

(Old Vic). Margaret Whiting who 

has aroused much interest for her 

performance in the title rdle. The 

present season at the Vic will end 
on 20th July. 


‘*‘At the Drop of a Hat’’ (Fortune). 

Michael Flanders and Donald 

Swann in their two-man revue, 

which is one of the smash hits of 
the season 


ae 


ie 


ollo), 


“For Amusement Only’’ (Ap 
which will be one year old on Sth 
June. In the picture L to R, Ron 
Moody, Hugh Paddick, Jimmy 
Thompson, Barry Took, Noel Ros- 
sana and Michael Charnley. 








Hans Messemer 
as the 

Marquis von 
Keith and Mar 
fred Heidmani 
as Ernst Scholz 
in a scene fro# 
Wedekind's 
“Der Marquis | 
von Keith,” | 
presented by 
the Bochum 
Schauspielhaus 
at the Theatre 
of the Nations, 
Paris. 


(Picture b) 
Photo Pic.) 


THEATRE OF THE NATIONS, PARIS 1957 





Te ttiieg British Company’s Triumph 


LTHOUGH the applause that filled the 

Sarah-Bernhardt Theatre as the curtain 
fell on Titus Andronicus was no less and 
no greater than that which greeted the 
spectacular Brecht productions last month 
and in previous years, the public and criti- 
cal response was unprecedented, Not only 
was virtually every one of the 1,200 seats 
sold for all ten performances before the 
opening night, which was attended by the 
British Ambassador, Sir Gladwyn Jebb, and 
countless notabilities of stage and screen 
(Maurice Chevalier, Francoise Rosay, 
Douglas Fairbanks, Madeleine Renaud, 
Jean-Louis Barrault, Jean Marais, Harold 
Clurman and many others), but the view 
of those present was that this production 
was a signal personal triumph for the 
Oliviers, for Anthony Quayle, for the whole 
Stratford ensemble, and especially for Peter 
Brook. French critics brought up in the 
hard school of Racine and others unfamiliar 
with Shakespeare, because of the lack of 
adequate translations, awarded the palm to 
the English actors without any hesitation. 
Only the English, said one, can portray the 
violence of human nature with such con- 
centrated and convincing passion. And 
though the play was considered to be of 


by OSSIA TRILLING 


little worth, the transformation it under- 
went in Mr. Brook’s inspired and swiftly- 
moving mise-en-scéne, and the overpowering 
emotional hold on the audience exercised by 
Laurence Olivier, were universally admired 

even by those among the French who 
found little to commend in the Antony and 
Cleopatra of a few years ago. 

The reception in Paris augurs well for 
the rest of the European tour which takes 
the company through Venice, Zagreb, 
Belgrade, Vienna and Warsaw, and back to 
the Stoll on Ist July. 

After Titus Andronicus it is only possible 
to speak of the programmes that preceded 
it in a subdued frame of mind. The return 
to Paris of the Bochum Schauspielhaus had 
been eagerly awaited, and those who saw 
the raucous production (by Dr. Hans 
Schalla) of Sartre’s Le Diable et le Bon Dieu 

even if they were, like myself, sorely 
tempted to stop their ears at times 
retained their high regard for Hans Mes- 
semer, the most promising actor on the 
German stage of today. The Dreigro- 
schenoper, with its excessive expressionism. 
lacked lightness, and went diametrically 
against the author’s instructions of the 
first edition. In this respect nothing could 





Laurence Olivier and Vivien Leigh in the Stratford-upon-Avon production 
of **Titus Andronicus’ which has achieved an overwhelming success at the 


Paris Festival. Above, right: 


Joana Maria Gorvin as Temple Drake in 


Piscator’s adaptation and own production of ‘“‘Requiem for a Nun” pre- 


been more 
Wanamaker’s 
year, and 


have 
Sam 
last 


faithful to Brecht than 
production in London 
Schalla would have done 


better not to have slighted his author. Both 
here and in Frank Wedekind’s Der Marquis 


Von Keith, one of the first expressionist 
plays, with a sordid theme of personal 
degradation intermixed with sexual symbol- 
ism, Messemer’s performance bordered on 
the hysterical, despite its virtuosity. Bo- 
chum, incidentally, fulfilled their contract 
to appear in Paris, despite the withdrawal 
of financial assistance by the German Fed- 
eral Government on what is credibly 
reported to have been grounds of ideolog- 
ical objection to Brecht and Wedekind. 
It must not be forgotten that Dreigro- 
schenoper was banned in Cologne in the 
‘twenties for two years and then produced 
in an emasculated version authorised by 
the then mayor of the city—to-day Ger- 
many’s Chancellor Adenauer. The Germans 
still have not learnt how to keep politics and 
the theatre apart. 

The work of the young choreographer of 
the Wupperthal Ballet, which is only in its 
fourth year, is largely derivative. The three 
works (out of a repertoire of thirty) pre- 
sented were Jacques Pudding, a blend of 
Commedia dell’Arte and Hans Sachs, to 
the strident music of Hans Werner Henze; 
Bela Bartok’s Music for Strings, Celesta and 


Percussion, a stylised form of classical 


sented by the 
Schlosspark- 
Theater of 
West Berlin. 
Décor was by 
Franz Mertz. 


Right, Hans 
Messemer as 
Mackie Messer 
and Rosel 
Schaefer as 
Polly in 
Brecht’s *‘Drei- 
groschenoper *’. 


ballet, abstract in form; and Pelleas 
Melisande by Arnold Schénberg, with a 
modernistic score and romantic variations. 
Balletomanes, disappointed with the dance 
programmes up till now, will have a chance 
to see the Beriozka company from Moscow, 
which has been fitted into the gap left by 
the Little Ballet Company of Bombay, whose 
cancellation was forced on it by the un- 
willingness of the Indian Government to 
provide the transportation costs. 

Piscator’s Requiem for a Nun, already 
described in these pages after its Berlin 
premiére last year, was interesting not 
only because it provided more of the pro- 
ducer’s tricks—such as lighting the actors 
from below through a translucent stage 
floor—but also because Parisians were able 


and 





to compare this version with that by Camus, 


which I discussed here 
While Vittorio Gassman’s 
eighteenth century 
Alfieri, revived from 
demonstrated little more 
actor’s great personal talent. 
Additions to the programme, since 
month, are as_ follows: Claudel’s Le 
Partage de Midi (seen in London in 1952) 
from 2nd to 4th June. Beriozka from 6th 
to 12th June (with at the Palais 
de Chaillot to follow on). Italian Opera, 
with Lucia di Lammermoor, La Ceneren- 
tola, and Un Turco in Italia, from 14th to 
23rd June, and La Serva Padrona by an- 


last February. 
Oreste, by the 
Italian romanticist 
1953 production, 
than the leading 


a 


last 


a season 
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Impressionism from a 1957 German ballet. “Jacques 
Pudding,” with music by Hans Werner Henze and 
choreography by Erich Walter, as presented by the 
Wupperthal Ballet from the Ruhr. 


Left: A scene from Alfieri’s ‘*Oreste,”’ 
with Vittorio Gassman in the title role. 


other company on 29th and 30th June. The 
Bucharest Marionettes will appear at 
another theatre from 21st to 23rd June as 
part of the Festival Programmes, which 
conclude this year on 14th July with the 
Habima Theatre from Telaviv. 

Other interesting items from Paris include 
the news that the Chinese Republic has 
this month sent its latest ambassadors to 
the Marigny Theatre in the guise of a 
Shadow Theatre, a _ two-thousand-year-old 
form of entertainment, and, it is claimed, a 
precursor of the cinema and of TV. Cut 
from dried asses’ skins and delicatelly oper- 
ated by thin bamboo sticks by skilled 
operators, the cut-out figures, coloured, 
translucent, and often having a_ three- 
dimensional effect can entertain simple- 
minded folk for an hour on end. On the 
same stage and alongside the shadow-theatre 
are the Pekin Marioniettes, glove-puppets 
who enact before our eyes the very items 
we marvelled at two years ago when the 
Chinese State Theatre (or Pekin Opera) 
came to entertain us. 

It is announced also that A. M. Julien 
has offered the Sarah-Bernhardt as a 
temporary home to the theatreless Barrault 
company. Jean-Louis Barrault and Made- 
leine Renaud have accepted and will occupy 
the boards there in between this year’s and 
next vear’s Paris Festival. * 








Above: 


Per Sunderland as Romanoff and Hilde Brenni as Juliet and, right, 


L to R, Sverre Hansen as the Spy, 


Else Heiberg as Eudokia Romanoff and Gunnar Olram as Vadim Romanoff in another scene from Peter Ustinov’s 
**Romanoff and Juliet’ as presented in Oslo. 


Ustinov in Oslo 


flashed 
startling 
the 


WO 


across 


meteor 
of Oslo, 
and shaking 


years ago a 
the heavens 


theatre-goers 


Norwegian 
professors of literature who for so many 
years have been gazing at the well-known 


courses of their own favourite stars. The 
brightest star in their vision was, of course, 
Ibsen, and until two years ago they felt so 
sure they knew all about him and how he 
should be played. Then came the meteor— 
Peter Ashmore’s production of Hedda 
Gabler with Peggy Ashcroft. It was a 
revelation for Ibsen’s compatriots, bringing 
life, laughter, movement, into one of the 
masterpieces which has for many years been 
gradually disappearing behind clouds of awe, 
respect and declamation. The whole of Oslo 
talked about the production—this was Ibsen 
as he should be played today, a new Ibsen, 
yet still the old Ibsen. Everyone felt that 
Peter Ashmore’s production would be bound 
to influence the Norwegian theatre, and last 
week we saw one direct result of the English 
company’s visit to this country—Peter 
Ashmore’s production (in Norwegian) of 
Ustinov’s Romanoff and Juliet. 

Many people looked forward to the pro- 
duction with some misgivings. Would 
Norwegian actors with their very different 
tradition of acting be able to cope with 
Ustinov’s rather special kind of theatre? 
Would they be able to get the combination 
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by Kate Austin Lund 


of light-heartedness, sharp satire and under- 
lying seriousness across the footlights to a 
public who are used to having things 
sharply defined in black and white? Would 
they catch the spirit of the play? Above all, 
how would the public react at this moment 
(the play went into rehearsal in November) 
to frivolities about the Russians? 

But all misgivings were forgotten on the 
opening night. From the moment the cur- 
tain went up to show Guy Krohg’s delightful 
drop cloth depicting two fighting cocks 
glaring at each other over the heads of two 
innocent, white chickens, to the fall of the 
final curtain, the audience were enchanted. 

Ashmore had a company of good actors 
to work with and he has done wonders with 
them. We have seen these actors many. 
many times before, but in this production 
they were all new to us, and seeing them in 
the delightful setting Guy Krohg has devised 
for the play was like watching 
fantastic dream. 

The Folketeater has a large stage with a 
big revolve and producer and designer have 
made full use of its possibilities. Guy 
Krohg has designed a set on the revolve, 
centred round the squat tower of a church 
with large, gilded figures of saints (one of 
whom bears a marked resemblance to Peter 
Ashmore!) which move solemnly round the 


a gay, 
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Repertory Roundabout 


is some 
frequently 


HE inquiring may ask why it 
repertories appear more 
than others in this column. The answer is 
simple. One man, your humble columnist, 
cannot keep in continual liaison with more 
than a hundred companies in the British 
Isles. He is, therefore, dependent to some 
extent on the repertories giving him the 
leads and the information about produc- 
tions, personalities and new ideas. In brief, 
the repertories should not be publicity-shy. 
This, for good or evil, is a_publicity- 
minded age. The great mammoths of TV are 
rolling onward making a huge cacophony, 
immersing and drowning all within reach. 
What chance have the reps unless they are 
prepared to sell their wares by modern 
methods? The lack of a publicity outlook 
is, | am afraid, a great failing of many 
companies. Publicity need not be cheap and 
nasty, but it can, applied properly, do a 
vast amount of good. After all it is a 
vehicle of sound Public Relations. No 
business, to-day, can afford to neglect the 
practise of it. Yes, I said business, remem- 
bering the words of Sir Henry Irving who 
said: “If the theatre is to succeed as an art 
it must first succeed as a business.” 
* * . + 

The Repertory Festival, involving Horn- 
church, Salisbury, Guildford and Canter- 
bury, which opened on 13th May and will 
last until 8th June, is an important Public 
Relations measure which should bring the 
four companies taking part well-deserved 
credit from large audiences. 

During this time the companies are visit- 
ing each others’ theatres, as well as giving 
one week’s performance at “home”. Of 
the four plays being presented, three are 
new. Salisbury will offer Dorothy and 
Campbell Christie’s The Touch of Fear; and 
the new plays are R. C. Sheriff's The Tele- 
scope, telling the story of a young vicar in 
London’s dockland, which Guildford pre- 
sents; Temple Folly, a ghost-comedy by 
Bridget Boland, presented by the Canter- 
bury Marlowe Players; and Time _ to 
Speak, a drama of two people on the run, 
by Sylvia Rayman, and presented by The 
Queen’s Players of Hornchurch. 

Financial help is being given to the 
Festival by the Arts Council, and it is to 
be hoped that the experiment will be ex- 
tended to more areas. 

* * * * 

The first performance of C. E. Webber's 

Be Good, Sweet Maid took place at the 


by Laurence Evans 


Birmingham Repertory Theatre, on 14th 
May. It is to run for four weeks and is 
produced by Bernard Hepton with settings 
by Finlay James. 

This play was commissioned by the Arts 
Council, through Birmingham, under their 
scheme for encouraging and promoting new 
plays of quality. It considers the effect of 
a broken home on a young girl, whose father 
is involved with another woman, and also 
underlines the comedy and pathos of ado- 
lescents growing up, and parents growing 
old. 

The author is a prolific writer of plays, 
having written several dozen for radio and 
television. He wrote Man of the World, 
produced at the Lyric, Hammersmith, in 
1950; The Mortal Bard, for the Edinburgh 
Festival the following year, which was also 
broadcast and televised, and Right Side 
Up, produced at the Arts Theatre 

* ~ * * 

Eastcote, Middlesex, is not the only place 
eager to have a repertory company. Seven 
thousand people, who live in Kingston- 
upon-Thames, have signed a petition asking 
the Corporation to provide facilities for a 
“live” theatre. The petition is due to be 
presented some time in June. No council 
should ignore such a strong plea, provided 
the signatories are prepared to back it up. 
I shall report back. 

* * * * 

Colwyn Bay Repertory Theatre opens on 
3rd June. The producer is a young man, 
Edgar Metcalfe, whose work at Blackpool 
last year has set the critics talking about his 
bright future. 

* * *~ * 

I always enjoy a visit to the Intimate 
Theatre, Palmers Green, in North London. 
The new play, Cloud Across the Moon, 
presented by the company at the beginning 
of May, was written by a man who used to 
act with them—David Crosse. It was an 
enjoyable and entertaining play, one that 
exceeded the norm in offering a feast of 
suspense. It had faults but it had a para- 
mount quality that many modern plays 
lack, the spice of real theatre. A complaint 
might te made that the suspense, the great 
question mark, was extended to near break- 
ing point, though on the whole I did not find 
it so, 

Take an author, of failing literary powers, 
played deliberately, calmly and with per- 
sonality by Mr. John Arnatt. Let him rent 
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Ustinov in Oslo (Conid.) 


tower when the hour strikes, and above them 
the figure of Death, which also moves 
round at the appointed times. On either 
side of the church are the exteriors of the 
Russian and American embassies with their 
respective balconies over which hang heavy 
curtains emblazoned with a sickle and 
hammer and a coat of arms. While the 
church remains stationary the exteriors of 
the embassies turn on the revolve giving 
place either to an open square with a 
fountain, or to the interiors of the embassies. 
Both interiors are in two. storeys, the 
American appropriately equipped with a 
tiny cocktail bar, a huge picture of “ Ike” 
and a young girl’s flouncy bedroom; the 
Russian is rather stark, but with odd touches 
of pre-revolution cosiness, and proudly 
displays two large pictures, one of Krustchev, 
one of Lenin, and between them a space 
which has once obviously been filled by the 
portrait of another not altogether unknown 
Russian. Upstairs the young Romanoff has 
an iron bedstead with grey army blankets 
and a large picture of the warship “ Red 
October” on the wall. The décor, while 
eminently practical, has exactly caught the 
spirit of the play. 

The actors seem to have been inspired to 
give of their best and there were one or 
two really outstanding performances. One 
of these was Gunnar Olram’s Vadim Roman- 
off, a réle which one would never have 
thought of as being suitable for this excel- 
lent, but rather reserved actor. His 
Romanoff was a humorous, good-hearted, 
irritable, sentimental Russian of the old type, 
trying ineffectively to keep within the bounds 
of his Soviet uniform, and was played with 
enormous charm and vigour. The young 
Romanoff was excellently played by Per 
Sunderland who achieved a fine combination 
of romantic idealism and devotion to the 
stern god of dialectical materialism. The 
Spy. as played by Sverre Hansen was one of 
the big successes of the evening, and this 
young actor gave a really brilliant perform- 
ance. His first fantastic zig-zag entrance in 
dark glasses convulsed the audience, and his 
confession in the second act, culminating in 
his shinning up a pillar in the Russian 
embassy will long be remembered. 

The American embassy was not so 
fortunate as the Russian in its actors, but it 
cannot be said that it let the side down, 
and what the ambassadorial family itself 
lacked was replaced by an excellent per- 
formance by Georg Richter as Freddie 
Vanderstuyt. 


(Continued in next column) 


Kenneth Green photographed in Amsterdam examin- 
ing his model for the auction scene in Stravinsky's 
“The Rake’s Progress’’ which, produced by Peter 
Potter, opens the Holland Festival on 15th June. A 
gala performance on the 17th will celebrate the com- 
poser’s 75th birthday. 
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FTER the opening on 15th June of the 1957 
Holland Festival with Stravinsky's The Rake’s 
Progress, produced by Peter Potter, with décor by 
Kenneth Green, a special gala performance will be given 
on the 17th to celebrate the composer’s 75th birthday 
Kenneth Green, who is a painter, did the décor for the 
original production of Peter Grimes at Sadler's Wells 
Theatre after the War. Rafael Kubelik conducts 
Otello, with Ramon Vinay and Otokar Kraus on 28th 
June. Performances of The Chairs and The Lesson 
by lIonesco by a Paris company, the Burgtheater in 
Hoffmansthal’s Der Unbestechliche and a Dutch play 
Moortje by Bredero, will be followed by recitals by 
Sir John Gielgud and by Elsa Verghis, of the National 
Theatre, Athens, and ballets will be given by the 
Royal Ballet, the Netherlands Ballet, the Netherlands 
Opera Ballet and the Ximenes-Vargas company, besides 
the annual open-air performances of the Dutch mediae- 
val Elckerlyc 
Berlin (22nd September to 8th October). Premiéres 
include: Weill’s Die Buergschaft in a new version (City 
Opera); Marathon by Henze (Opera Ballet); Die Kamel- 
iendame by Sauguet (Berliner Ballett). Visitors include: 
English Opera Group, José Limon Ensemble, Burg- 
theater, Diisseldorf, Sir John Gielgud German pre- 
miéres include Look Back in Anger, Separate Tables 
and Fin de Partie (Continued overleaf) 


Ustinov in Oslo (Contd.) 


The General disappointed a little, the 
role needing a man of Ustinov’s own 
personality and abilities to carry it, and 
while Ola Isene had much of the charm and 
technique necessary he never achieved the 
right dimensions. 

The Soviet, American and_ English 
ambassadors were invited to the premiére, 
the first said “ niet,” the second was out of 
town, but the English ambassador accepted 
and seemed to enjoy the performance 
thoroughly. There were fourteen curtain 
calls. Messrs Ustinov and Ashmore have 
obviously made a big hit in Oslo. * 





LEONTS 
QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 


of whose personal attention you are assured 


OPEN DAILY 
SUNDAY: DINNERS ONLY 


“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant.”” 
EVELYN LAYE 


26-28 DEAN ST, LONDON W1 
TELEPHONE - GERRARD 9585 and 4809 
Exhibition of paintings by famous Artists 
LEONI recommends QUO VADIS NEW YORK 
26 East 63rd Street. Props. Bruno & Gino 





GOW’S RESTAURANT 
(FROM THE STRAND) 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS 
AFTER -THEATRE SUPPERS 
Table dH6te and a la Carte Menus 
Fully Licensed 
37 St Martin’s Lane, London, WC2 


Adjoining the Coliseum Theatre 





Under personal supervision of MONSIEUR ALBERT 
After dining at ALBERT one 
feels at Peace with all the World 
RoBIN DOUGLAS, 
Author of “‘Well Let's Eat” 


RESTAURANT ALBERT 
53-55 Beak St., Regent St., W.1 


CONTINENTAL CUISINE 
TABLE D'HOTE AND A LA CARTE 
LUNCHEONS DINNERS SUPPERS 
Licensed till midnight 
Reservations up to 10.30 p.m. 
GERrard 1296 








GREAT WALL RESTAURANT 
AUTHENTIC CLASSICAL CHINESE CUISINE 
FULLY LICENSED 
Open 12.00—11 p.m. Sun. 5.30—10 30 
33 OXFORD STREET, W.1. GER 4713 
Near Tottenham Court Road Tube Station 


VISIT OUR GIFT SHOP FOR ORIENTAL 
ORNAMENTS AND BROCADES Etc. 











* Chopsticks Sir?’ Not necessary. 
Fork, or spoon will do. It's the taste 
in Chinese food that counts.’ 


HONG KONG 


RESTAURANT 


58-60 Shaftesbury Ave. GER 6847 
Open 12 noon till 11 p.m. daily 
Fully Licensed 
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Istanbul. Europe's newest Festival in September 
includes a planned production by the Bavarian State 
Opera of Jl Seraglio appropriately given in the 
seraglio of the former Sultanate. 

Cologne. A ter the first revival for over 100 years 
of Weber’s Oberon in the newly rebuilt Opera House, 
there will be an International Dance Festival throughout 
June, including the Royal, the Yugoslav, the Ximenes- 
Vargas, the Viennese Opera, and the Royal Danish 
Ballets. 

Paris. Open air performances will again be given 
in the Tuileries Gardens throughout the summer until 
1Sth September 

Stockholm (2nd to 14th June). This year’s pro- 
grammes at Drottningholm include Gluck’s Orfeo, the 
Royal Swedish Ballet, and O'Neill's A Touch of a 
Poet. 

Zurich. The Festival programme (see last issue) 
includes the European premiéres of the Japanese opera 
Der Silberreicher by \kuma Dan (27th June) and Thorn- 
ton Wilder's Die Alkestiade (27th June to 7th July). 

France. Avignon, T.N.P. Season (15th to 3lst 
July) Avignon-Villeneuve. Lorca’s Lorsque Cinq and 
Seront Passés in the Chartreuse (17th to 20th July). 
Barentin. Corneille’s Le Cid (22nd June) and Suréna 
with Jacques Dacqmine. Beaugency. The Comédie 
Francaise in Montherlant’s La Reine Morte in the 
Chateau de Dunois (6th July). Burgundy, In Dijon 
and neighbouring towns in Burgundy and the France- 
Comté, the Fourth Festival of the ‘* Nuits de Bour- 
gogne”’ (6th to 20th July) includes Anouilh’s version 
of Twelfth Night, Shakespeare by the T.N.P. and 
Barrault-Renaud companies, drama and opera. Louviers. 
Fifth Theatre Festival (14th to 30th June) includes Jean 
Marchat’s productions of Romeo and Juliet and 
lUAnnonce Faite a Marie. Lyon-Charbonniére. Ninth 
Festival (15th June to 4th July) includes Gluck’s 
Alceste, Paris Opera, Hamlet (Barrault), etc. Sarlat, 
Sixth Theatre Festival (3rd to 10th August) Maurice 
Caquemont directs Hamlet, George Dandin, Maria 
Pineda (Lorca) with star casts. 

Other French Festivals include: Ammecy (August), 
Arras (June), Blois, Bonneval (July), Chateaudun (June), 
Colmar (July), Divonne-les-Bains, Third Music Festival 
(ist to 17th July), Foix Quly), Luchon Festival of 
Song (20th to 24th August), Nogent-sur-Marne (Junc), 
St. Malo (July), Toulouse (October), Vienne (22nd June 
and 13th July) in the Roman Theatre. 


Restaurant of Smiling Faces 


OW well this title suits the Hong Kong, 

one of the oldest Chinese restaurants 
in London, for many years well known to 
diplomats, professional and business men, 
and visitors from all over the world. 

A wonderful menu of over two hundred 
different dishes, written in four languages, 
reads like a feast from the Arabian Nights. 
They are all available daily, and specialities 
include, of course, sweet and sour pork, 
special chop suey, and the delicious lichees 
in syrup. If you have not yet tasted jasmin 
tea this is something to remember for the 
finer palate, though Mr. Young’s excellent 
wine cellar must not be overlooked. 

The lovely tapestries in red and green 
are a striking feature of the Hong Kong’s 
gay décor, particularly those in the first 
floor room, which should certainly be 
visited, and an air of cleanliness pervades all 
four storeys of the building. 

Smiling Mr. Young will assist you to 
make a work of art of your meal and at a 
surprisingly reasonable cost. Here, indeed, 
is good company and good food—the per- 
fect accompaniment to an evening at the 
theatre. M.T. 





Theatre on Reeord 


OR many years we have bemoaned a 
system by which, if the London mana- 
gers give the thumbs-down sign on an Ameri- 
can show, then as well as not seeing the show 
we do not hear the music either. 


There are welcome signs that this system 
is breaking down. For example, there is the 
relaase of the 12-inch long-playing disc of 
the songs from Mr. Wonderful, by the 
original New York cast. (Brunswick LAT 
8184). This musical comedy showcase for 
the talents of Sammy Davis, Jr., opened at 
the Broadway Theatre in March 1956 and 
ran almost a year. It has a loud, brash, 
cheerful score, which is put over in a loud, 
brash, cheerful manner. As well as Mr. 
Davis, there are considerable contributions 
by Jack Carter and Chit Rivera. 

A story of Show Business in the raw, it 
tells of the rise to the Big Time of a song- 
and-dance man from Union City, New 
Jersey. There are some amusing “ point ” 
numters on the trials of backstage life, a 
couple of walloping jazz numbers, and that 
title song which you cannot possibly help 
knowing about by now, I enjoyed this 
record very much, and I wish we could 
have seen the show in London. 


Another sign of the cracking of the bad 
old system comes on a 45 r.p.m. disc from 
the H.M.V. list (7EG8223). Of four songs 
sung by Eddie Fisher, three are from Ameri- 
can shows that have not been produced in 
this country. These are “Lazy Afternoon”, 
from Golden Apple, “Lost in Loveliness”, 
from The Girl in Pink Tights; and “Alone 
Too Long”, from By the Beautiful Sea. 
However, no clue to the origin of the songs 
is given either on the disc or on the sleeve. 


I expect a long-playing record by the Lon- 
don cast of Damn Yankees will be along in 
due course, In the meantime, we have one 
by the New York cast, headed by Gwen 
Verdon, Stephen Douglass and Ray Walston. 
(H.M.V. CLP1108). On the whole, I do not 
like the score of Damn Yankees so much as 
that of Mr. Wonderful. It is possible that 
this feeling is conditioned by a strong dislike 
of one particular song, “The Game”, which 
features a rather dismal kind of adolescent 
coarseness. 


From the Philips company comes another 
disc by Victor Borge—“Caught in the Act”. 
(BBL 7118). Recorded at an actual per- 
formance, it is fascinating to hear with what 
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by Roy Plomley 


ease and nonchalance Mr. Borge bends the 
audience to his will and gets it to do quite 
a lot of the work. 


However, all the trans-Atlantic talent that 
we have so far considered this month pales 
before the accomplishments of our own 
Messrs. Michael Flanders and Donald 
Swann. I cannot remember any record that 
has made me chuckle and, on occasion, 
laugh out loud so frequently as At the Drop 
of a Hat. (Parlophone PMC 1033). This 
splendid farrago, or ‘authors’ benefit”, must 
be heard. 


Also on the Parlophone label is a re-issue, 
on a 45 r.p.m. disc, of four of the best songs 
from Can Can, sung by Irene Hilda and 
Edmund Hockridge, with the Coliseum 
Orchestra and Chorus. (GEP 8607). * 


Repertory Roundabout (Contd.) 


his cottage to a great admirer who admires 
him enough to become his wife. Throw in a 
devoted mother’s son for good measure, 
who is engaged to a girl who certainly has 
something of a past. Set the wife wonder- 
ing if her husband is trying to poison her, 
and there is the basis for either a thriller, a 
comedy or a drama. It would be unfair to 
reveal what course Mr. Crosse adopts, as 
this play should be seen by a _ wider 
audience. The production, by Frederick 
Tripp, made use of every twist of the 
author’s imagination, and Margaret Gibson 
as the wife, Nicholas Courteney as the son 
and Enid Lowe, as his fiancee, joined Mr. 
Arnatt in giving sound performances of char- 
acters which might easily be stock “types”. 
But in all plays of suspense the occasional 
witticism or telling phrase helps both to 
relieve and to enhance the excitement. Mr. 
Crosse did not take his opportunity to the 
full, but will undoubtedly rectify this error 
in later work. 


* * * * 


Burdalane, another new play, mentioned 
last month, had a big reception at Southport 
where Donald Bodley was the producer. 
Elisabeth McKenzie, who played the leading 
role of the aged Lady Jane, scored a per- 
sonal triumph. The author, Winifred Ban- 
nister has been a regular contributor to 
Theatre World in the past, and is the author 
of that excellent took on Bridie,—James 
Bridie and his Theatre. * 





Thirty Years Ago 


URING the course of a witty article in 

the June 1927 issue of Theatre World, 
S. P. B. Mais had some pertinent things to 
say about current drama. His contribution 
bore the title “ The Case of Edgar Wallace,” 
and we devote our space this month to some 
extracts from this source. 


“ During the last month,” said Mr. Mais, 
“] have seen four plays. Now that I am 
no longer a dramatic critic, and have, there- 
fore, to pay for my seat, I exercise consider- 
able discretion in my choice of plays. 
... 1 saw The Fanatics, The White Chateau, 
and The Letter in London, and The Terror 
in the provinces. 

I had read of The Fanatics that it treated 
a daring subject in a daring way, that it 
was a notable contribution to a subject of 
great moment. I found a theatre full of the 
type of women I most dislike, all long legs 
and long cigarette-holders, aglow with excite- 
ment over a two-hour discussion on sex. 
Almost everything about the play annoyed 
me. In the first place, Owen Nares was cast 
for the part of a very young man whose job 
it was to cast as much mud as possible at 
age, as represented by Ion Swinley. An 
unfortunate outcome of this was that I kept 
on wondering which of the two men off the 
stage was older, a maddening irrelevancy 
which took my mind right off the play .. . 
Not a single new idea was presented, not the 
faintest glimmer of a solution provided for 
a problem that we all acknowledge to be 
acute ... It was not so good as The Terror. 


I next visited The White Chateau, which 
opens feebly. I am one of those who cannot 
bear noise either on or off the stage, so my 
fingers were in my ears during a con- 
siderable part of the more important parts 
of the action, tut in spite of the pre-dawn 
greyness of zero hour, I was able to see 
more or less what they were doing, and 
again I was not satisfied. I think I like 
war plays. I was profoundly moved by 
Prisoners of War and by The Conquering 
Hero, both of which are immeasurably 
superior to this play. I disliked in a serious 
play the cheap trick of making the man 
about to go on leave to celebrate the birth 
of twins the one to be killed... It was not 
so good as The Terror. 

Then I visited the Playhouse to see The 
Letter . . . There was an incredibly childish 
interpolation in the last act, in which Gladys 
Cooper re-enacted the murder that she was 
describing to her husband. All one 
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wondered there was how she managed to 
change her clothes so quickly. One does 
not go to Somerset Maugham or to Gladys 
Cooper to see a Maskelyne and Devant 
trick... It was not so good as The Terror. 


* * * 


HEN I saw The Terror, and, asking 

nothing, came away with my hands full. 
1 had asked of Miles Malleson, Reginald 
Berkeley, and Somerset Maugham that they 
should give me something. I have regard 
for their sincerity and their artistry. They 
failed me as artists will inevitably at times 
fail. I have no particular regard for Mr. 
Wallace’s artistry or dramatic sincerity. He 
did not fail me. The Terror is a good 
thriller. I have no idea what it was about, 
and nothing would induce me to see it twice. 
I hope it will add another million to Mr. 
Wallace’s income Success has not 
come to him early; he has had to work for 
it. None the less, it has gone to his head. 
Having given the public what he wants the 
public to like, for the simple reason that he 
could give them nothing else, he quite 
unjustifiably, with an extraordinary lack of 
sportsmanship, tells us that it is only he who 
keeps us sane while Tchehov drives us 
insane .. . 

There are many of us in England who 
like to go to Mr. Wallace’s plays on 
Tuesdays and Tchehov’s on Wednes- 
days. A diet of plays like The Terror 
would, I believe, drive us into asylums 
more quickly that a diet of Tchehov, for the 
very obvious reason that Tchehov writes of 
life as it is lived, and Mr. Wallace of a 
life that never has been or could have been 
lived outside an asylum... 

He talks of the ultimate endorsement of 
public opinion. Well, which will it be, 
Wallace or Tchehov, in fifty years’ time? 
Certainly not both...” 





HE following books are among those 
recently received for review in our 
pages: 


My Years with Pavlova by H. Algeranoff, 
with foreword by Arnold Haskell (Heine- 
mann, 25/- net). Books on the great days 
of the ballet always make fascinating 
reading and the name of Pavlova is still 
magic for us all. Algeranoff’s book on 
Anna Pavlova is a rare addition to the 
literature on the greatest dancer of them all, 
and the more fascinating because he spent 
ten vital years in Madame Pavlova’s com- 
pany, during which time he became her 
leading dancer, and travelled with the 
company throughout the world. The author 
who has collected a number of documents 
never before published, is able to discuss 
authoritatively Pavlova’s personal life, and 
the book is lavishly illustraetd with many 
hitherto unpublished pictures. 


The Widening Circle by John van Druten 
(Heinemann, 18/- net). Mr. van Druten 
published an autobiographical novel called 
The Vicarious Years as recently as 1955, 


Theatre Bookshelf 


and now only two years later, comes another 
unusual book from his pen which, though 
autobiographical in character, is very much 
more than a straight forward account of a 
famous playwright’s life. The two books 
together provide penetrating insight into an 
unusual mind, 


A Handbook for the Amateur Theatre 
by Peter Cotes (Oldbourne Press, 30/-). 
Peter Cotes, the well-known stage and 
television producer, is the Editor of this 
exhaustive handbook on all aspects of 
amateur stage production. The readers are 
instructed on the mechanics of the art of 
acting, stage designing and production, and 
there are many interesting and practical 
illustrations to aid the go-ahead amateur 
producer. In addition contributions are 
included describing the amateur movement 
in various parts of the world, and organisa- 
tions which give invaluable aid to amateurs 
are fully listed and described. A most 
unusual section is devoted to a glossary of 
theatrical terms and expressions. The book 
is exhaustively indexed. 


(Continued overlea‘) 
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THE LUPINO LANE STORY 


Born to Star 


By JAMES DILLON WHITE 


An inspiring slice of ‘show’ history about one of the 
most prolific, most versatile of all living comedians. 
Music hall, pantomime, musical comedy, revue, films, 
he proved his ability in all these spheres. 
offers a panoramic view of the history of entertain- 
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This book 


Fully illustrated 25s. 
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Reviews of all New Plays 
by KENNETH A. HURREN 
Ballet by Peter Noble 
Opera by Peter Wolfe 
Complete Theatre Programmes 


and 
UP-TO-DATE SHOW NEWS 
are among the regular features 
you will find in 


Wat’ On. 
? 
which gives full details of all 


London’s Entertainments 
EVERY FRIDAY NINEPENCE 








THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING 
COLLEGE OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 
presents 
“SPRING 1600” 
by Emlyn Williams 
at The Scala Theatre, London 
11th to 13th July 


Particulars and tickets from 
The Registrar 
Lamorbey Park, Sidcup, Kent. Foo 3024 








Theatre World 
Binder 


(holding 12 issues) 


The ideal method of 


preserving your copies 


9/- (including postage) 


Obtainable from: 
Theatre World, Dorset Bldgs 
Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4 











OR SALE. Theatre World January 1944-1954 except 
November 1944. Good condition. Offers to 
Lynch, 16 Drury Road, West Harrow, Middlesex. 


YDE PARK. Reconstructed Mews Cottage with 

Garage in quiet residential position, Containing 
2 Bedrooms, delightful Lounge, fitted Kitchen and 
Bathroom. Price £5,750 for long lease. Apply Owners, 
18 Upper Brook Street, W.1. 
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Theatre Bockshelf (Conid.) 


Amateur Stage Handbook by P. Hamilton 
(Pitman, 18/- net). This handy little book 
does not cover the wide field of the previous 
one, but is an admirably compact handbook 
on the essential things that amateur societies 
should have in mind, with workmanlike 
sections on lighting, scenery and make-up. 
There is information on the legal aspect of 
producing plays, on finance and publicity. 


The Dramatic Story of the Theatre by 
Dorothy and Joseph Samachson (A belard- 
Schuman, 18/-). The authors of this 
historical survey do not claim to have 
provided an exhaustive history of the 
drama. Their idea is to give in one very 
readable and well illustrated volume, a bird’s 
eye view of the theatre’s history right down 
the ages. Every aspect of the drama is 
discussed incidentally, including the social 
and economic background which influenced 
the plays and the theatres of each era. 

Published plays received during the 
month include Noél Coward’s Nude with 
Violin (Heinemann, 10/6) and Tea and 
Sympathy by Robert Anderson (also 
Heinemann, 12/6 net). 


Sonia Back Stage by Laurence Meynell 
(Chatto and Windus, 8/6 net) is another in 
the interesting series of Career Novels 
(General Editor, Mary Dunn) which makes 
inspiring reading for 14-to-16-year-olds 
wondering what careers to embrace. * 





LEATHERHEAD REPERTORY THEATRE 
SURREY 
or 
STUDIO THEATRE, KENSINGTON 
LONDON 


I 


SUMMER DRAMA SCHOOLS 


7 or 10 days 
One Evening School (Mon.-Fri.) July 1-Aug. 31 
Director: MARIAN NAYLOR 

Professional Stage Staff — Fees £4-4-0 to £7-7-0 

Interesting and Stimulating Courses in Acting 
for Beginners and Advanced Students 
Syllabuses: Registrar, Mrs. O. Sansom, 

6 The Keir, Westside, Wimbledon Common 

London, S.W.19 











VERSEAS VISITORS! Lady Stenographer will 
visit hourly or daily as required. Neat, accurate 
and discreet Shorthand typist. Speeds 140/80. Highest 
credentials. Tel.: GLA. 0726. 
CRIPTS, Literary and Personal Typewriting, Dupli- 
cating, Circularising, etc. Efficiently and speedily 
executed. *“* Mowbray,”" 146 Bishopsgate, London, 
E.C.2. BIS. 2545. BAR. 7665. 
HEATRE WORLD October 1942-December 1954 
inclusive. Bound and indexed bi-annually. Offers 
for whole or part to Riley, 72 Barton Road, Lancaster 
ANTED. A g00d copy of compact rhyming 
dictionary by P. R. Bennett published by George 
Routledge & Son in Miniature Reference Library, now 
out of print. Also Daniel Blum’s Theatre World 
Vol. V, Season 1948/9 (American). Box 559. 








Available for Amateur 
PLAYS Production include :— 
FOR PETE’S SAKE 
A family comedy by Leslie Sands 
(author of ‘‘Beside the Seaside’) 
4m., 4 f., 1 set, 5/6d. 
RELUCTANT HEROES 
by Colin Morris 
8 m., 3 f., 2 sets, 5/6 
A DAY BY THE SEA 
N. C. Hunter's brilliant success 
6 m., 4 f., 2 sets, 8s. 6d 
THE SECRET TENT 
by Elizabeth Addyman 
3.m., 4 t. | ae Sie 
* Single copies of all Plays sent on approyal * 





SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
Copies of Peter Ustinov’s sensational suc- 
cess ROMANOFF AND JULIET are NOW on 
saie at 10s. per copy. But this play is 











NOT available for amateur production. 





Send for Full Catalogue (9d. post free) 
ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 


Ascot House, 52 Dean Street, London, W.1 
Gerrard 3822/3 











FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 


Established 1830 


FRENCH’S PLAY PARADE 
Is the quarterly review that brings you the 
latest news about all our new plays, and 
gives interesting information about plays to 
come. A copy will be sent post paid on 
receipt of application 


Tem. Bar 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD oo. 8 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 





MAGAZINE 


@& ° Each issue brings the 
complete script of a current 
stage hit .... 
PLUS news of theatre 
throughout the 
world—articles by and about 
leading theatre personalities. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 
2.176. 3 yl.. £576. Z yeu 
£7.18.0. 3 yrs. 
SEND ORDERS TO 
Wm. DAWSON & Sons Ltd 
Cannon House, Macklin St. 
London WC 2 








LF you want to meet The Boy Friend 
Under Milk Wood on the Night of the 
Fourth, you can’t be late again 
because of the time it takes to 
remove your greasepaint. 

Crowe’s Cremine will get that 
cloying paint off in a moment. It 
liquefies the paint and leaves the 
skin clean and soft for everyday 
make-up. 


In 4,11 tins or 2 9 tubes from Frizells, | Cranbourn St., 
London W.C.2 and all good Chemists and Stores. 








Webber - Douglas School 


OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Principal: W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MEN 
STUDENTS ACCEPTED JAN, MAY, SEPT 
APPLY SECRETARY 


CLAREVILLE ST., LONDON, S.W.7 


(FREmantle 2958) 














EVANS PLAYS 
THE MULBERRY BUSH 
5m. 4f. 6s. Angus Wilson 
SPRINGTIME 
6 m. 5 f. 6s. Basil Thomas 
ELEPHANTS TO RIDE UPON 
5m. 4f. 6s. M. & D. Constanduros 
Full list on application to the publishers 


Montague House, Russell Square 
London, WC] 
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THE THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 


Only address 
117-119 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, WC2 
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BOOKS THAT REALLY HELP YOU 
PRACTICAL 


DESIGNING AND PAINTING SCENERY FOR THE THEATRE 
(2nd imp.) by Harald Melvill 21s. 


THEATRECRAFT—tThe A to Z of SHOW BUSINESS (2nd imp.) 
by Harald Melvill 21s. 


THE MAGIC OF MAKE-UP by Harald Melvill 15s. net 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE YOUNG ACTOR— 
A Guide to Production by Guy Boas 16s. 


HAMLET THROUGH THE AGES 
by Raymond Mander and Joe Mitchenson 35s. 


THEATRICAL COMPANION TO SHAW 
by Raymond Mander and Joe Mitchenson SOs. 


THEATRICAL COMPANION TO MAUGHAM 
by Raymond Mander and Joe Mitchenson 42s. 


THE MUSIC IN ENGLISH DRAMA from Shakespeare to Purcell 
by J. S. Manifold 21s. 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN OPERA by Audrey Williamson 12s. 6d. 


STIMULATING 


REFLECTIONS ON THE THEATRE by Jean-Louis Barrault 12s. 6d. 
HARLEY GRANVILLE BARKER by J. C. Purdom 30s. net 


TOPICAL 


EMLYN WILLIAMS by Richard Findlater 15s. net 

MARGARET RUTHERFORD by Eric Keown 15s. net 

TRENDS IN 20th CENTURY DRAMA by Frederick Lumley 30s. net 
CONTEMPORARY THEATRE by Audrey Williamson 25s. net 
THEATRE WORLD ANNUAL No. 7 by Frances Stephens 21s. net 


CRITICAL 


JAMES BRIDIE and his Theatre by Winifred Bannister 25s. net 
THEATRE OF TWO DECADES by Audrey Williamson 12s. 6d. net 
OLD VIC DRAMA (3rd imp.) by Audrey Williamson 15s. net 
MELODRAMA—Plots that thrilled by M. Wilson Disher 25s. net 
THE THEME OF BEATRICE IN THE PLAYS OF CLAUDEL 


by E. Beaumont 15s. net - 
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